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Designed by Pennsylvania Railroad 
engineers, this 9th Street bridge in 
Washington provides several ex- 
amples of how bridge structures 
are being ‘‘maintenance-proofed”’ 
in vulnerable areas. 

The bridge railing, the corru- 
gated metal canopies that shield 
the power lines, and the six-inch 
drainage lines running down the 
inside of each pier, are all exposed 
to active corrosive attack. Byers 
Wrought Iron was used for all 
three: three-inch wroughtiron pipe, 
four-inch wrought iron channels 
and seven-eighth inch wrought iron 
bars for the railing, 16-gage 
wrought iron sheet for the cano- 
Pies, and six-inch wrought iron 
Pipe for drainage lines. 

he choice of wrought iron for 

these services is supported by 
Tecorc's of successful service in 
previc us applications. Wrought 
ons unique composition and 
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structure—tiny fibers of glass-like 
silicate slag threaded through a 
body of high-purity iron—gives in- 
herent resistance to corrosion and 
eliminates any dependence on 
periodical painting for protection. 
The slag fibers halt and ‘detour’’ 
corrosive attack, discouraging pit- 
ting and rapid penetration. At the 
same time they help anchor the 
initial protective scale, which 
shields the underlying metal. 

Our bulletin, ‘Wrought Iron for 


Bridge Construction”, illustrates 
and describes a number of appli- 
cations of wrought iron in bridges, 
and will provide some helpful tips 
if you are considering any projects, 
and want to avoid premature re- 
pairs and excessive maintenance. 
Ask for a complimentary copy. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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ION” 1.1.C! 


The success of your plans for improving operating efficiency j 
dependent largely upon the facilities which you provide your di 
patchers, wayside operators, enginemen and trainmen for per 
forming their duties. There’s no better way to insure their abilit 
to discharge their operating duties effectively than by making | 
possible for them to confer instantly and conveniently—witho 
leaving their posts of duty. 


That’s exactly what “Ufiion” Inductive Train Communicatio 
does—and voice communication co-ordinates their knowledg: 
thinking, and actions for better railroading! 


“Union” Inductive Train Communication can help maintai 
those shorter, faster schedules with which you are bidding fo 
passenger business. It can reduce delays and get freight throug 
faster—pleasing consignee and shipper, increasing track capactt 
and rolling equipment availability. It can speed freight 
classification in your hump or flat yard, with the same desirabl 
results. Finally, it can augment the effectiveness of other facilite 
which your railroad uses for the comfort and well being of i 


passengers! 


Bulletin 160 explains “Union” Inductive Train Commun 
cation and many of its features which assure better 
ordination for better railroading. Write for it—or, betté 
yet, let a representative from your nearest “Union” distri 
sales office give you full particulars. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPA 
SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SS) ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCIS 
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The possession and use of the power of monopoly by 
any combination of persons is contrary to free private 
enterprise and the public welfare. But the possession 
and use of this power should not be charged against 
those who do not possess it or are prevented from 
using it. 

Robert R. Young and the Federation for Railway 
Progress ‘have commended the Department of Justice 
for its attacks on the railroads for alleged possession 
and use of the power of monopoly. But the railroads 
have no such power of monopoly. They are engaged in 
transportation. Therefore, to have a monopoly, they 
would have to have a monopoly of transportation. But 
neither the Department of Justice nor anybody else has 
charged that they have a monopoly of transportation. 
The obvious reason is that they are subject to competi- 
tion by' boats in coastwise ocean service, on the Great 
Lakes and on inland waterways; by trucks, buses and 
passenger automobiles on the highways; by carriers of 
passengers and freight by air; and by pipe lines. All of 
these excepting pipe lines are more or less subsidized by 
government with taxes that the railroads help to pay; 
and their competition exerts influence on the rates the 
railways charge and the service that they render at 
every station on their lines. So much competition is 
wholly incompatible with the existence of monopoly. 


No Monopoly Without Power 


In addition to this ubiquitous competition, the rail- 
ways are subject to government regulation owing to 
which they cannot, either individually or by agreement, 
decide on a single rate without filing it with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Before a rate thus filed 
can go into effect it can be suspended by the Commission 
on its own initiative or on petition of a shipper ; and the 
rate can never thereafter go into effect unless the Com- 
mission or a court having jurisdiction holds it reason- 
able. 

Unquestionably it is a monopoly practice for two or 
more industrial or railroad companies to agree on a 
price or a rate. But government regulation, long before 
there was so much competition in transportation as at 
present, deprived railways of use of the power of monop- 
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oly by depriving them of the power, without government 
permission, of putting rates into effect. 

In the face of (1) the ubiquitous competition of other 
carriers with the railways and (2) government regula- 
tion of rates, allegations that the railways possess~and 
exercise monopoly power in fixing rates are manifestly 
unfounded. 

Railways have more freedom to put into effect agree- 
ments regarding passenger and freight service than 
regarding rates. Perhaps all such agreements should be 
made subject to approval by the Commission. But that 
there is active competition between the railways them- 
selves in rendering service will not be denied by any 
informed person; and as, in addition, every kind of 
service rendered by them is influenced by the competi- 
tion of other carriers, a charge that their service is 
much affected by monopoly practices would be very dif- 
ficult to support. 

The most important example of cooperation of the 
railways by agreement is the centralization in the Car 
Service Division of the A.A.R. of the distribution of 
freight cars. This is not only essential to efficient dis- 
tribution of cars, but is subject under the Transportation 
Act to control by the Commission. There has been much 
criticism of the distribution of cars; but it is the opinion 
of Railway Age, based on close-range observation, that 
for many years the Car Service Division has done as 
good a job as circumstances permitted, and that virtually 
all the criticisms of it for unfair discriminations between 
railways and territories have been unwarranted. 


A Thriving Monopoly Does Exist 


Undoubtedly there have been monopoly practices 
affecting the railways which have been subject to justi- 
fiable criticism. There was a time when certain eastern 
financial institutions had excessive control of the flota- 
tion of railway securities. This situation has been 
changed by increase of competitive bidding. By far the 
most important monopolies by which the service, costs 
and rates of the railways have been and are now affected 
are labor unions which, under existing law, not only 
have the power of monopoly, but freedom to use it, and 
which do use it most effectively, to the great detriment 
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of the railroad industry and of the American people. 

The money, energy and propaganda being used in 
attacking “monopoly” would be much better used if 
concentrated against those who now actually possess 
the power of monopoly and are actually exercising it. 


The Real Fuel Equation 


Over the several years that the Diesel-electric loco- 
motive has been growing in importance, there has 
always been discussion—and often heated controversy 
—over certain fuel relationships, whether it be the 
efficiency with which fuel is used in steam and Diesel- 
electric locomotives, the amount of fuel used, or the 
cost of the fuel. Because of a substantial number of 
oil-burning steam locomotives in the southwestern 
and western parts of the United States a fuel equation 
has been developed over a period of years in order to 
translate the consumption of oil in steam locomotives 
to pounds of coal. As the Diesel-electric locomotive 
came into the picture this matter of a fuel equation 
has attracted greater attention primarily because it 
became obvious that on any basis of equating fuel oil 
and _coal the result, at least in so far as the use of 
oil in Diesel engines was concerned, would appear to 
be somewhat ridiculous. As the use of Diesel fuel is 
extended, it becomes apparent that there is no great 
value in attempting to relate one type of fuel in one 
type of locomotive to another type of fuel in another 
type of locomotive on an equation basis. 

The records of the use of fuel have been developed 
sufficiently so that there is one relationship that is 
now known from experience to be reasonably accurate. 
That is the relationship in the consumption of fuel, 
in steam or Diesel locomotives, per thousand gross ton- 
miles. Such a relationship for any given railroad or 
any given territory can be reduced to a basis whereby 
reasonably accurate comparisons can be made. For 
example, suppose that.on a given railroad the average 
consumption of Diesel fuel oil per thousand gross ton- 
miles is 1.8 gal. and that on steam locomotives the 
average consumption of coal-is 100 lb. per thousand 
gross ton-miles. If, for example, the price of Diesel 
fuel is 6.4 cents per gal., the cost per thousand gross 
ton-miles, at the 1.8-gal. consumption rate, would be 
11.5 cents. Suppose, also, that the price of coal on 
that same road was $3.50 a ton. Then the cost of that 
fuel would be 17.5 cents per thousand gross ton-miles. 
As a matter of further comparison, should this rail- 
road contemplate the use of oil-fired steam locomotives 
with heavy fuel oil selling in that territory at three 
cents per gal., the cost for locomotive fuel would be 
25.5 cents per thousand gross ton-miles at a consump- 
tion rate of 8.5 gal. per thousand gross ton-miles. Here 
are definite relationships in which there is little question 
of the accuracy of the adopted equation. These are com- 
parisons of dollars and cents costs under a given set 
of conditions. 

A reason for discussing the comparative cost of loco- 
motive fuel on this basis is that there is always specu- 
lation as to the effect of increases in the price of loco- 
motive fuel on the costs of locomotive operation. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the costs of each of the three 
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types of fuel mentioned above were to increase 10 
per cent, then the cost of Diesel fuel would go up to 
7 cents per gal., the heavy fuel oil for steam locomotives 
to 3.3 cents’per gal., and coal to $3.85 a ton. The actual 
effect on that part of locomotive operating cost related 
to fuel would be an increase of 1.1 cents per thousand 
gross ton-miles on Diesel-electric freight locomotives, 
1.8 cents per thousand gross ton-miles on coal-fired 
‘steam locomotives and 2.5 cents per thousand gross 
ton-miles on oil-fired steam locomotives. 

These relationships seem to indicate that when 
economy in locomotive operation in any given territory 
is considered from the standpoint of fuel per thousand 
gross ton-miles, the Diesel-electric heads the list, the 
coal-fired steam locomotive is second and the oil-fired 
steam locomotive last. Equal percentage increments 
of increase in the cost of locomotive fuel affect these 
three types of locomotives in the order named and 
a careful analysis of locomotive fuel costs on the above 
basis may indicate that there is considerable logic in 
the. contention of those who have suggested that the 
quantities of fuel oil now used on the railroads of the 
United States in oil-fired steam locomotives might 
far more effectively be used in the internal combusion 
locomotive with resultant substantial economies to the 
railroads. 


Is Train Travel Unsafe? 


Mr. Westbrook Pegler is reputed to be a factual 
reporter, a leg-man. No doubt he deserves this repu- 
tation, so far as most of his writing goes. Before he 
reveals to his eager public the détails of a Roosevelt 
will, he hoofs it down to the courthouse himself and 
takes a look at the original document, rather than 
trust the clips in the morgue. And when a hitherto 
unknown union goon makes the headlines, Pegler 
does not rest until he has located the fellow’s pedigree 
in the files of some institution for the improvement 
of the manners of criminals, 

But is Mr. Pegler as hard-boiled in his search for 
facts when he takes to writing about safety, or the 
lack of it, on the railroads? Does he not, in this one 
sector, take the easy way of reporting his impressions, 
rather than the hard one of digging out the elusive 
facts? In recent columns he has castigated the railroads 
for fatal train accidents and, in doing so, with his 
customary hyperbole, has conveyed the impression that 
the railroads are practically on the point of falling 
apart. The uninitiated might conclude, from reading 
his comment, that the average passenger embarking on 
a railroad trip has about as much chance of returning 
safely as a steer starting out for a ride to a packing 
house. 

The facts about passenger train accidents and 
fatalities to passengers on trains are quite different 
from Columnist Pegler’s portrayal. The first table 
shows the number of train accidents in the 12 months 
of 1946—the most recent statistics available; in each 
of the war and defense years preceding it; in 1925 
(to indicate the progress that had. been made in the 
nationwide safety campaign initiated by the railroads 
in 1923); and, finally, 1920, the record year for 
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Number of Train Accidents 


Accidents per mil- 
lion locomotive- and 


Year Collisions Derailments Total motor train-miles 
NOUG 0. 3). wees 4,334 8,497 16,556 9.67 
BOGS oi esssnate ees »789 9,397 16,892 9.63 
|S ee oge= 4,867 9,673 16,258 8.94 
9988 csc can 4,989 286 16,061 8.87 
MOA Oe oisis Miele 4,235 6,828 13,380 7.74 
BOG oe ceerne ors 2,899 4,866 9,401 6.30 
UO Renee ees 1,869 3,723 7,106 5.43 
GOSS es crs 5,166 12,759 20,785 11.87 
$090 «cise ane tisie 10,110 22,477 36,313 19.70 


Source: I.C.C.; ratios for 1925 and 1920 cover only locomotive-miles. 





passenger-miles prior to World War II, and a year 
comparable in many ways to 1946. 

This comparison shows that the number of train 
accidents actually decreased in 1946 over 1945; that 
the number was far less in 1946 than in 1925, a year 
when all trains were of heavy construction and most 
of them were slow—just as Mr. Pegler likes them. 
An even more useful and valid comparison—that of 
accidents per million locomotive- or motor train-miles 
—indicates that, while the 1946 train accident record 
was somewhat higher than the other Forties, it was 
considerably less than that for 1925 and less than half 
the figure for 1920. In both the latter years the Ameri- 
can passenger train was a relatively slow and pon- 
derous mode of transport. The figures do not indicate 
that heavy cars and absence of speed are as conducive 
to safety as Mr. Pegler thinks. 


Statistics Show Improvement 


The trend in deaths and injuries of passengers result- 
ing from train accidents is not as bad as Mr. Pegler 
thinks, as the following table shows: 





Deaths and Injuries of Passengers Resulting from 
Train Accidents 





.... Rate per 100 

No. Passengers million passenger-miles 

a cr —— > 

Year Killed Injured Killed Injured 
RONG ickis's bit hee oh 65 1,585 0.10 2.44 
LD Se peer 65 1,955 0.07 2.13 
MEG Pore: g os lester eco 181 1,872 0.19 1.96 
Dy ae ee ene 205 2,365 0.23 2.69 
MOA. Sata, ure eacaias arate 3 1,195 0.07 2,23 
LL? eee ee rene 18 1,174 0.06 3.99 
Lee eae ee 66 863 0.28 3.63 
MO IWC ecco Pane te & wlsto inte 83 2,053 0.23 5.69 
CL ate ace tear ate! 76 4,253 0.16 8.97 





Source: I.C.C.; rate computed by Railway Age. 





It is clear that, while 1946 was worse than 1945 
in the number of passengers killed per 100 million 
passenger-miles, it was better than 1944, 1943 and 
1940, and far better than the slow, heavyweight days 
of 1925 and 1920, respectively. In the matter of 
injuries, which, being more numerous, make a better 
statistical comparison, the record for 1946 is better 
than any year in the table except 1945, 1944 and 1942. 
Comparison of 1946 with 1925 and 1920, respectively, 
shows a most amazing improvement in railroad safety 
and controverts Mr. Pegler’s notion that lightweight, 
streamlined equipment and reasonably high, sustained 
speeds have turned the railroads into a slaughterhouse. 

It is noteworthy that the lowest passenger death rate 
on the railroads occurred in 1937, when a large num- 
ber of lightweight passenger cars were in operation and 
the high rates of speed of today’s streamliners were 
already, in many cases, on the timecards. 
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Mr. Pegler makes the assertion that, as compared 
with the golden days. of the 1920’s, the railroads are 
dangerously under-maintained—both in equipment and 
roadway. While few railroad men would insist that 
their plant is up to the standards they would like, the 
comparative record here set forth definitely proves that 
the safety margins of present equipment and roadway 
maintenance standards are far higher than they were 
in the mid-Twenties, when it was sometimes asserted 
that the railroads were over-maintained. 

Unfortunately, the public acts on impressions—not 
on facts, if the facts and the impressions do not 
coincide. Accusations like Mr. Pegler’s are as harmful 


to the railroads as if they were wholly justified. The 


job of railroad management, therefore, is to do every- 
thing possible to counteract the impression which 
recent isolated, but spectacular, passenger-train acci- 
dents and comment such as that of Mr. Pegler are 
creating. 


How Much Speed Is Desired? 


The first weapon in this effort is, of course, accident- 
free operation. Since alleged excessive speed appears 
in the public mind as the chief cause of railroad 
accidents, it is up to management to determine optimum 
train speeds, both from points of view of safety of 
operation and of the desires of the traveling public, and 
then to prove to the latter that speeds of streamliners 
thus established are safe and comfortable. 

In this connection, it may be recalled that almost 
none of the 2,452 persons who were asked their opinion 
of the good features of railroad service in the Sixth 
National Survey of Public Opinion of the Association 
of American Railroads mentioned high speed. Too, 
only seven per cent of the respondents said that faster 
trains would induce them to travel by railroad to a 
greater extent. While, in this age of speed, such a 
public reaction might seem surprising, it has never- 
theless been evident in this and preceding scientific 
samplings of public opinion. Coupled with the fact 
that the general public attaches so much influence 
to high speed in railroad accidents, it would seem to 
indicate that careful consideration of the speed neces- 
sary to attract patronage, together with safe operation, 
and adequate publicity on the facts of the matter, are 
essential. 

A comparison of the ratios of passenger deaths to 
each 100 million passenger-miles of railroads, air lines, 
bus lines and private automobiles, respectively, indi- 
cates that the railroads continue to hold the palm for 
safety to travelers. This fact is no ground for com- 
placency, but it contradicts the impression which ap- 
pears to obsess Mr. Pegler of these carriers as a sort 
of rickety deathtrap, whereon senile Jehus race their 
charges at dangerous speeds. 





Relative Safety of Forms of Transportation 
Passenger Death-Rate Per 100 Million Passenger-Miles 


Buses Private 
Year Railroads Air lines (All Classes) Automobiles 
Ee Tree 0.18 1.2 ae ae 
Pac es oe es 0.16 2.1 0.17 2.9 
A) eee era irae ae 0.27 Ze1 0.22 2.9 
Reale 6a eis Sicitisieewe ore 0.31 1.4 0.22 2.4 
Ree cis echisteinte 3.6 8% 0.18 3.7 0.23 2.2 
PS cs San eee 0.14 2.3 0.23 4.0 





Source: National Safety Council; ratio for buses and private cars 
are estimated. 
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Outstanding innovation on the General Motors “idea train” is the 
“Astra Dome” on each car and a four-level floor arrangement 


Introducing... 


The °‘Train of Tomorrow’ 


2 


First non-test run of the General Motors “‘idea train’”’ on the Monon; 
dedication ceremonies May 28; Pullman-built cars and G.M. Diesel 


to demonstrate practicality of innovations in styling design 


HE distinction of riding the “Train 

of Tomorrow” on its first non-test 
road-haul run was accorded more than 
100 travel and industrial writers and 
radio commentators on May 26 and 27, 
when General Motors Corporation enter- 
tained them on a 560-mi. round-trip 
“press run” over the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville between Chicago and 
French Lick, Ind. The Monon—which 
will be completely Dieselized by No- 
vember—gave the scribes a fast run, in 
spite of the ups and downs of the terrain, 
and demonstrated the riding qualities of 
the new-type car truck and other ap- 
plications of new ideas on the rolling 
stock. 

The next day, May 28, General 
Motors played host to more than 1,000 
Chicago civic and industrial leaders— 
including a large number of railroad 
executives—at a luncheon at the Palmer 
House, during which G.M. officers out- 
lined the purpose of its train-sponsoring 
project. Following this the party moved 
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to Soldier Field to inspect the train and 
to witness its formal dedication “as a 
research project aimed to augment the 
service of the railroads to the public.” 

The train was then thrown open to 
public exhibition and will be viewed by 
Chicagoans until June 2, when it will 
leave for a six-month nationwide tour, 
which will take the train to more than 
30 leading cities for a public showing. 
A permanent crew of General Motors 
personnel will remain aboard during the 
entire tour, but the train will be oper- 
ated by the railroads which have asked 
to have the train exhibited on their lines. 
This exhibition program will not only 
enable railroad men all over the country 
to view the train but also will afford a 
large number of railroad executives an 
opportunity to ride the equipment under 
actual road conditions. 

The “Train of Tomorrow” will tour 
the eastern part of the United States 
during the summer months. Present 
plans call for visits in the following 


cities besides Chicago: Detroit, Mich., 
Toledo, Ohio, Akron, Youngstown, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Washington, D. C.,, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Wilmington, Del., 
Baltimore, Md., Fredericksburg, Va., 
Richmond, Charleston, S. C., Savannah, 
Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Ga, 
Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Dayton and Indianapolis, Ind. 

Although the itinerary for the western 
tour has not been completed, the train 
is tentatively scheduled to visit, in the 
fall months, Denver, Col., Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Tex., New Orleans, La., Kansas 
City, Mo., and St. Louis. 

It is anticipated that the train’s visit 
to Atlantic City will coincide with the 
convenions of the mechanical and pur- 
chases and stores officers and the track 
exhibit and Convention Hall display of 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers 
Association June. 23 to 28, inclusive, 
so that railroaders attending from parts 
of the country not reached by the tour 
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will have an opportunity to inspect the 
train. 

As he did at the time of announcing 
the train’s building, C. E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of G.M., emphasized, at the dedica- 
tion of the train, that his company has 
no intention of entering the field of 
railroad passenger car construction. 
The project grew as an idea in General 
Motors, he said, because of the interest 
of its Diesel locomotive-building Electro- 
Motive Division and a number of other 
G.M.C. divisions which are suppliers of 
‘railroad equipment. (See Railway Age 
of July 28, 1945, page 179.) General 
Motors’ purpose in building this train 
will be entirely fulfilled if it makes 
some contribution toward better rail 
travel, thus creating a greater interest 
in rail transportation by the public and 
a greater acceptance of the products 
we furnish to the railroads,” Mr. Wilson 
explained. 

The four cars of the “Train of To- 
morrow” were designed by General 
Motors and built under contract by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. The completed train repre- 
sents the combined efforts of five G.M. 
divisions, as well as hundreds of out- 
side concerns which worked on the 
development of new or improved acces- 
sories. The Electro-Motive Division, 
besides providing the 2,000-hp. Diesel- 


electric locomotive which will haul it, 
cooperated with Pullman in the detailed 
engineering and construction of the cars; 
the G.M.C. Styling Division designed 
and styled the train’s interior; the 
Frigidaire Division developed the air- 
conditioning and refrigeration system, 
as well as cooperating with the Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division and Delco Prod- 
ucts Division in designing separate gen- 
erating units for each car; Delco Prod- 
ucts also designed direct-action shock 
absorbers used on all cars as well as 
a special shock absorber installation on 
the rear car to prevent “whip crack” 
sway; and the Hyatt Bearings Division 
supplied roller bearing journal boxes 
of a design which permits lateral move- 
ment of the axles within the limits 
established by thrust blocks mounted on 
synthetic rubber cushions. 

The “Train of Tomorrow” consists 
of a coach, sleeper, diner and observa- 
tion-lounge car. It contains a number 
of important “firsts” and refinements of 
existing modern equipment features, 
which were described in detail in a 
feature article, based on the plans and 
a model of the train, in Railway Age 
of August 4, 1945, page 203. Most 
important of these departures from con- 
ventional practice—and the basic 


“hunch” which gave rise to the entire 
project—is the “Astra Dome” elevated 


observation space, one of which, with 
accommodations for 24 passengers, is 
an integral part of each of the four cars. 
With the express permission of General 
Motors, this basic idea is already in 
embodied in new passenger cars under 
order by a number of railroads, includ- 
ing the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which also has had in service for more 
than a year a lightweight coach into 
which a similar “cupola’—called a 
“Vista Dome”—was built in company 
shops. The extra space provided by 
the Astra Dome and the varied floor 
levels of the cars affords a total capacity 
in the four cars for 216 passengers. 

Other distinctive features of the 
“Train of Tomorrow” include an inde- 
pendent Diesel-electric power system 
(not for traction) for each car; a four- 
level floor space; an all-electric kitchen; 
the Astra Dome-lower-level combina- 
tion; train-to-home telephone facilities ; 
wire-recorded entertainment; car trucks 
equipped with outside swing-hanger 
springing (similar to those-on Electro- 
Motive Diesel locomotives); and new- 
type roller-bearing journals. 

In addition, General Motors Styling 
Section, which supervised the interior 
design of the cars, is said to have util- 
ized “dozens” of new themes, materials 
and methods to achieve comfort and 
beauty. 


The “Train of Tomorrow” photographed shortly prior to its formal dedication in Chicago on May 28 























Accounting Officers Stress Profit Motive 


Discussions at annual meeting call for more attention to budgetary. con- 


trol in the broad sense of teamwork to make every service pay and 


every expenditure contribute to better and more economical railroading 


UDGETARY control — in the 

broad sense of accounting-depart- 
ment cooperation with other depart- 
ments to make the various railroad 
services individually compensatory and 
every operating and improvement ex- 
penditure contribute to better and more 
economical railroading—comprised the 
underlying theme of discussions at the 
annual meeting of the Accounting Divi- 
sion, Association of American Rail- 
roads, which was held May 20-23 at 
the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla. Also emphasized in the basic theme 
was the desirability of installing modern 
mechanized accounting methods on a 
wider scale in the industry. 

The convention was the 53rd annual 
meeting of Railway Accounting Officers, 
and it was attended by more than 600 
members and guests. Presiding was the 
division’s chairman, R. Parke Jones, 
vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line, 
while L. R. Powell, Jr., president of that 
road, and George T. Carmichael, Vice- 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, delivered the principal ad- 
dresses. Normal Call, president of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
made a brief informal talk, other ad- 
dresses being those of members who 
discussed accounting subjects suggested 
by reports of some of the standing 
committees, and the informal remarks 
of E. H. Bunnell, A.A.R., vice-president 
in charge of its Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation and Valuation Department. 
Also, there was an entertaining address 
on “Florida—Its Facts and Fancies,” by 
John H. Wahl, Jr., of the Florida East 
Coast legal department, who represent- 
ed Scott M. Loftin, trustee of that road. 
C. E. Coomes, chief accounting officer, 
F.E.C., was chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements for the meeting, 
and the necessary train service was pro- 
vided over Seaboard—R. F. & P. and 
Atlantic Coast Line—F.E.C. routes. 


Tobin Elected Chairman 


In the annual election held at the 
meeting’s closing session, T. J. Tobin, 
comptroller of the Erie, was elected 
chairman to succeed Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Tobin had been first vice-chairman. R. 
E. Connolly, vice-president of the II- 
linois Central, was likewise moved up 
from the second to the first vice-chair- 
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manship, and George F. Glacy, comp- 
troller of the Boston & Maine, was 
elected second vice-chairman. This slate 
had been unanimously recommended in 
the report of the nominating committee 
of which E. M. Thomas, vice-president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, was chair- 
man. E. R. Ford continues as secretary. 
The choice of a time and place for the 
next annual meeting was left to the gen- 
eral committee. 

President Powell of the Seaboard re- 
called at the outset of his address that 
he was formerly an accounting officer 
and a member of the division in which 
he now holds honorary membership. He 
also noted that this year marks the six- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
division’s predecessor, the Railway Ac- 
counting Officers Association. “The 
achievements that attest the worthwhile 
activities of your association during 
those three decades,” he continued, “are 
just cause for pride, for in no small 
degree have the efforts of railroad ac- 
countants contributed to the increased 
and well-deserved recognition which has 
been accorded the accounting profession 
both within and without railroad circles. 
This demonstration of progressive im- 
provement in accounting practices, 
which has become the hallmark of your 
labors, has been brought about with 
noticeable absence of fanfare, but the 
results have been both beneficial and 
substantial.” 

The Seaboard president then struck 
a chord sympathetic to the meeting’s 
keynote when he outlined his concept of 
the present-day accountant’s proper 
role. “In the early beginnings of your 
association,” he said, “it may have been 
felt that accounting had served its pur- 
pose well if it produced accurate rec- 
ords—records which perhaps were more 
for the historian than for the planner. 
But that concept has materially changed. 
Gradually, yet surely, the accountant 
and his profession have achieved greater 
stature in the business world. It is a 
deserved recognition—won by dint of 
proven action. No longer is your work 
regarded as something that relates to 
the past rather than the future. On the 
contrary, it is a principle among pro- 
gressive businesses to ‘get the figures’ 
whenever planning is under way, as well 
as to use them for determining what has 
already taken place. 





“To accomplish this we must look 
beyond our own properties. We must 
perceive trends as they begin and not 
await their full flowering before we set 
our sails. We must place ourselves in a 
position of preparedness before any set 
of circumstances can overwhelm us, 
Action must not lag for want of facts 
upon which to chart a course.” 


Must Anticipate Trends 


To describe more specifically what 
he had in mind in the foregoing con- 
nection, Mr. Powell referred briefly to 
the Committee on Planning, Research 
and Budgetary Control which the Sea- 
board established in 1943. The commit- 
tee, composed of executive and adminis- 
trative officers of the road, was set up 
to “promote plans for an overall im- 
provement in operating and _ financial 
results through: Research and _ the 
formulation of methods for more effec- 
tively meeting present-day and prospec- 
tive transportation conditions; annual 
or advance budgeting of expenditures 
(capital and operating); an effective 
check on expenditures; and any other 
matters referred to the committee or 
initiated by the committee.” 

The committee did not deal with 
technical research; its assignment in 
that connection was to originate specific 
subjects which were then progressed by 
the responsible officers of interested de- 
partments. Mr. Powell stated that one 
of the underlying reasons that in- 
fluenced him to create the committee in 
1943, when the war was in progress, was 
his expectation that “the problems 
which would confront business and par- 
ticularly the railroads when traffic be- 
gan to level off following the cessation 
of hostilities would require the exercise 
of a high degree of initiative on the part 
of management”; and “before that time 
was reached, plans should be formu- 
lated to meet changed conditions.” 
Among such new conditions Mr. Powell 
listed the “even more intense competi- 
tion from other forms of transportation 
than existed prior to the war.” 

The committee was headed by L. L. 
Knight, S.A.L. comptroller, and Mr. 
Powell commented on what (in addition 
to the “qualifications and rounded ex- 
perience of the individual”) the ac 
countant’s experience and qualifications 
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were that would result in his selection 
for such a position. In doing so he 
also took occasion to point out “the 
expanded value to management that in 
my opinion an accountant can be.” 

“To measure up, however, to the re- 
sponsibilities of such an enlarged scope, 
he must be more than a mere account- 
ant. The accountant probably has the 
widest contact with the various depart- 
ments of any officer in the railroad or- 
ganization. It is my conception that it 
is his duty to study costs, eliminate 
waste so far as possible by collaborat- 
ing with other departments; and he 
can be a tremendous influence in co- 
ordinating the activities of the various 
departments through proper collabora- 
tion.” 

Mr. Powell closed with a discussion 
of the country’s broader economic prob- 
lems, and developments which he sees 
posing threats to the free enterprise sys- 
tem as it has been -known in America. 
Among current questions, “the answers 
to which will determine in large meas- 
ure the future of our country and the 
form of our government,” he listed the 
following: “Will our economic system 
provide employment for those who have 
to and desire to work? Will we as in- 
dividuals and collectively put forth our 
best efforts to produce an economy that 
will permit profitable employment by all 
of our people? Will we hold steadfastly 
to the proven principles that wealth 
will be produced only by effort, by toil 
and initiative, recognizing that these 
fundamentals are as unchangeable as 
the laws of nature?” 

“It will certainly be the job of busi- 
ness to provide productive employment 
in profitable enterprise if our system 
of free enterprise is to continue,” Mr. 
Powell added. “A vital factor, however, 
in which government will play an im- 
portant part, will be whether business or 
private enterprise will be granted the 
latitude necessary to the accomplishment 
of the task.” 


Chairman Jones’ Address 


Chairman Jones, too, would cast the 
accountant in a broader role. He said 
he would like to see added to the divi- 
sion’s rules of order another stated pur- 
pose of the organization which would 
be “to promote and effectuate closer co- 
ordination between the objectives of the 
accounting department and all other 
departments to the end that the prin- 
tipal two-fold objectives of each rail- 
toad, namely, adequate and constantly 
Improved service to the public and a 
fair return for the owners of the prop- 
erty, may be achieved.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Jones had said that 
the railroads today face “many impor- 
fant problems, one of the most serious 
of which is the high cost of labor and 
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materials which has been created as a 
result of the war.” He also mentioned 
the substantial increases in federal in- 
come and payroll. taxes. 

“When and as railroad traffic returns 
to what might be referred to as normal 
for the future,” Mr. Jones continued, 
“there will be many difficulties to be 
surmounted by the railroads in keeping 
themselves on an earning basis. It is 
possible that during the next few years 
the railroads might find themselves con- 
fronted with one of the ‘most difficult 
periods in their history. If the future 
problems of the railroads are to be 
surmounted, it will be necessary for the 
officers responsible for their operations 
to exercise the utmost ingenuity in de- 


' veloping economical operations and im- 


proved service to the public.” 

Mr. Jones believes that accounting of- 
ficers are in a position to make a “very 
large contribution” toward the attain- 
ment of that objective. He went on to 
suggest that, after giving attention to 
problems involving service to the pub- 
lic, the accountant should give priority 
to matters involving cash income or 
cash savings, as distinguished from sta- 
tistical and other matters. He also em- 
phasized the necessity for making sure 
that the results of accounting work 
done on non-cash problems are worth 
the cost. 

This brought Mr. Jones to his dis- 
cussion of the “economy and efficiency 
goals” set up at the division’s 1946 
meeting at Bretton Woods, N. H. He 
recalled that former Chairman L. J. 
Tracy, controller of the Union Pacific, 
had there declared that “every possible 
method of simplification and every me- 
chanical device which would reduce the 
volume of ‘paper work’ should be em- 
ployed.” Also, that one result of that 
previous meeting was the creation last 
November of the division’s Special Ac- 
counting Committee on Research, head- 
ed by Vice-President Carmichael, of the 
New Haven. 

Mr. Jones explained that the special 
committee may initiate study projects 
on its own or receive them from other 
sources. “Its work,” he added, “is close- 
ly coordinated with the activities of the 
several standing accounting committees 
and reports on subjects studied will be 
distributed to accounting officers of 
member roads. We are expecting these 
studies to produce construtive results.” 
He went on to elaborate on his afore- 
mentioned suggestion that there should 
be closer coordination between the ac- 
counting department and the other de- 
partments, saying that he did not be- 
lieve that any set formula could be 
adopted for such cooperation. At the 
same time he was confident that man- 
agements of all railroads believe in “this 
principle of maximum coordination,” 
and thus “each accounting officer can 


improve his position and prestige by 
dedicating himself” to that principle. 

To indicate the type of major prob- 
lems for which the accounting officer is 
responsible, Mr. Jones mentioned the 
present trend of increasing costs and 
declining revenues, which “centers spe- 
cial concern on the subject of budgeting 
and accounting controls”; federal in- 
come taxes; and accounting problems of 
roads undergoing reorganization. In 
closing, the chairman expressed appre- 
ciation for the cooperation he received 
from A.A.R. Vice-President Bunnell 
and members of Mr. Bunnell’s staff; 
and from representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with whom 
the division’s contact committee had oc- 
casion to confer during the past year. 

Chairman Carmichael of the Special 
Accounting Committee on Research 
spoke on “The Importance of the Profit 
Motive in Each Class of Railroad Serv- 
ice.” In the present age of competition 
and dwindling revenues, he said, the 
railroads must do everything possible 
to get a profit from each type of service 
—carload freight, l.c.l., passenger, mail, 
and express. He recalled that the de- 
pression of the Thirties saw the “first 
real steps in scientific management” 
taken—“largely due to the fact that the 
progressive farsighted business men 
realized that they had to make every 
dollar invested in their business yield 
as great a return as possible.” This, he 
added, gave the accountant the impor- 
tant role of furnishing management with 
real live figures. 

Mr. Carmichael conceded that this 
“control-of-dollars” idea was often side- 
tracked during the war, when volume 
business nevertheless produced profits. 
He went on, however, to warn that the 
“honeymoon is over,” and the account- 
ant is again becoming “more and more 
the controller in fact as well as in 
name.” Among “salient points’ which 
are getting “increased attention from 
modern management,” and are thus “of 
real and tangible importance to ac- 
countants,” Mr. Carmichael listed first 
the “organization structure” of busi- 
ness, 


Decentralization Pays 


“Too frequently,” he said, “American 
business enterprises have become so 
large and so largely departmentalized 
by function that responsibility for profit 
(net income) has become obscured or 
entirely lost. In many companies, and 
this is particularly true of railroads, the 
only man responsible for profit is the 
president, and he can’t be held account- 
able for net income because he is too 
far away from the firing line where 
money is made or lost. Many companies 
are successfully resorting to the process 
of decentralization—whereby the busi- 
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ness is broken up into as many small 
operable units as possible, each unit 
being under the jurisdiction of a general 
manager whose performance is meas- 
ured solely whether or not he produces 
a profit... . It is almost axiomatic that 
decentralization results in greater net 
income or profit, but only, however, if 
accounting supplies the information 
needed to control the various segments. 
. . . In my opinion the railroads have 
too long neglected the principle of de- 
centralization in their management 
structure.” 

Mr. Carmichael has also observed a 
growing trend in this country toward 
“group management,” which means that 
“generally speaking, all officers partici- 
pate collectively in important decisions, 
and at lower levels in an organization, 
heads of key departments participate in 
formulating and making recommenda- 
tions to management.” 

“If this sort of management gains 
general acceptance in the railroad in- 
dustry, and it looks as though it might 
in our generation,” the New Haven 
vice-president continued, “the role of 
the accountant will become even more 
important, because he will be called 
upon to supply fresh dynamic and 
usable information upon which to make 
sound and practical decisions. More 
and more accounting departments must 
take the initiative, not only in supply- 
ing the type of information the manage- 
ment needs to organize and operate the 
property but also to point out losses 
and excesses which should be rectified.” 

Here, Mr. Carmichael recalled that 
previous speakers had cited the need 
for accuracy and integrity on the part 
of the accountant. Those qualities “are, 
of course, necessary,” he added, but 
“accountants also must have initiative 
and imagination if we are to compete 
successfully in this battle of organiza- 
tion for profit.” 


Budget Really Controls 


The New Haven vice-president then 
proceeded to discuss the benefits of 
budgetary control which to him means 
that “there is a yardstick predicated 
upon some kind of a measurement of 
how much the goods produced or the 
services rendered should have cost.” He 
preferred such a plan to the use of “last 
year as a yardstick,” because “it is 
possible and very often probable that 
the previous year does not represent an 
efficient operation and hence the com- 
parison is meaningless for control pur- 
poses.” 

Coming to his consideration of “sales 
or traffic accounting,” Mr. Carmichael 
called it “a long-neglected phase of the 
accountant’s responsibility.” Rejecting 
the idea that salesmen cannot be con- 
trolled because “they’re individualists 
and prima donnas,” he said that “in re- 
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cent years it has been practically dem- 
onstrated that salesmen, but more par- 
ticularly sales managers, are realizing 
their part of the responsibility in pro- 
ducing a profit for a company, simply 
because accounting departments have 
been effectively pointing out those 
products of services from which the 
greatest profit margin exists.” Thus it 
was Mr. Carmichael’s view that railroad 
accounting departments should be in 
position to advise traffic departments 
with respect to the “right kind” of 
transportation service to sell. “The rail- 
road industry,” he insisted, “must be- 
come cost minded. In this battle for a 
profit that is most important. If we 
knew more about our costs, we could 
do a better job of pleading for better 
rates,” 

Speaking briefly of the work of the 
research committee, Mr. Carmichael 
said it has docketed 12 subjects. He 
then went on to tell of “two important 
steps” taken by the New Haven in its 
plan of “organizing for profit.’ They 
are the installation of the International 
Business Machines-Teletype system be- 
tween its yards at Maybrook, N. Y., 
and Cedar Hill, Conn.; and the estab- 
lishment on April 1 this year of the 
Merchandise Department, headed by a 
general mechandise manager. Extension 
of the teletype system to other gate- 
ways and important yards all over the 
New Haven system has now been au- 
thorized, Mr. Carmichael said. 

As to the new Merchandise Depart- 
ment, he explained that its creation in- 
volved a reorganization of all merchan- 
dise traffic activities and placed freight- 
house operations and sale of l.c.l. serv- 
ice under the jurisdiction of the general 
merchandise manager. The latter will 
be held responsible for the net income 
of his department. In this concept the 
New Haven is “endeavoring to follow a 
sound principle of management by plac- 
ing the responsibility for profit at the 
lowest possible level in the organiza- 
tion.” 

The general merchandise manager re- 
ports to the vice-president in charge of 
operations, and the work of his depart- 
ment is supervised by a special commit- 
tee headed by Mr. Carmichael and con- 
sisting also of the operating vice-presi- 
dent, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, and general traffic manager. The 
railroad is being separated into five 
geographical districts, each to be in 
charge of a district merchandise man- 
ager “having the responsibility of cov- 
ering all functions of I.c.]. business with- 
in his district, and working to make the 
operations profitable.” 

“We hope,” Mr. Carmichael con- 
tinued, “to change the attitude of our 
traffic and station employees so that the 
job will be handled as a commercial en- 
terprise, and one which must contribute 
its proportion to the profits from opera- 








tions. . .. We expect the new organiza. 
tion to relieve the operating men for the 
more difficult, complex. and important 
task of operating trains and yards. The 
decision to make this move was in part 
reached as a result of a study made at 
our Boston freight station, the largest 
on the system, which indicated that 52 
per cent of the outbound and 46 per cent 
of the inbound l.c.l. business carried 
freight charges of $2 or less, of which 
the New Haven received only a portion, 
This indicated to us that there was 
need for special attention to the l.c], 
business which, on the New Haven, 
amounts to over 14 per cent of our total 
freight revenue, but caused from 70 to 
75 per cent of our expense at freight sta- 
tions and yards as well as accounting 
expense. This showed that some radical 
change was necessary in connection with 
this class of business, and we decided 
to ‘throw away the book.’” 

In closing, Mr. Carmichael suggested 
that this idea of stressing the “profit 
motive” might well permeate the entire 
railroad industry in these times. “Many, 
including the majority of the rank and 
file employees,” he said, “believe that 
the railroads earned large or even fabu- 
lous profits during the war years. How 
many know that during the five war 
years of the railroads’ greatest effort 
and their largest revenue they earned a 
return of less than 5 per cent? 


Investors Need More Pay 


“Much has been said about the job 
that the railroads did during the war 
and even more has been said about the 
subsidies our competing forms of trans- 
portation have received. But we cannot 
plead our cause for free existence or for 
profit on the basis of these arguments. 
Railroads are expected to be and are 
self-supporting, and it is our job to 
see that we have the necessary informa- 
tion to enable us to get the proper pay 
for our services so that after safe, ef- 
ficient, and economical operation, we 
can pay some wages to our investors. 
Truly, the wages of our employees have 
increased considerably. The public has 
benefited with good, safe, dependable 
transportation service, much of it at 
less than cost. Now let us do something 
to improve the wages of our investors. 

“We believe that experience has 
demonstrated that in the system of free 
enterprise it is best for the American 
people that its railroads be maintained 
through private investment and private 
operation. That can be done only if 
we see that our investors also receive 
fair wages, and the only way that can 
be done, in my humble opinion, 1s 
through organization for profit.” 

Reports of the various standing com- 
mittees were briefed at the meeting by 
the committee chairmen. These reports 
are printed in full in the Agenda (a 
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document of more than 350 pages) which 
had been distributed before the meeting. 
Thus the detailed committee action is 
not reported here. All committee re- 

rts were received by the convention 
without debate, and but few modifica- 
tions of the Agenda’s texts were an- 
nounced by the reporting committee 
chairmen. One such change was made 
by the general committee which added 
the names of five former accounting 
oficers to the Agenda’s list (page 48) 
of those proposed and elected to honor- 
ary memberships. The five are: A. K. 
Atkinson, president, Wabash; A. Mack- 
rille, former revenue assistant, New 
Haven; J. E. McConnell, former auditor 
of disbursements, Missouri Pacific; W. 
R. Patterson, former assistant comp- 
troller, Canadian Pacific; and George 
B. Perkins, former chief accounting 
oficer, St. Louis-San Francisco. 

The report of the committee on sta- 
tistics was summarized by its chairman, 
G. F. Vivian, manager Statistical 
Bureau, Western Lines. He noted that 
the year under review had brought the 
new Freight Commodity Classification, 
thus removing that subject from the 
committee’s docket. Mr. Vivian also 
referred briefly to the committee’s con- 
tinuing opposition to publication by the 
I. C. C’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of reports which 
bear notations to the effect that they 
have not been considered or adopted by 
the commission. This subject was de- 
veloped in some detail in a subcom- 
mittee’s contribution to the committee’s 
printed report. 


“Not Considered” by I. C. C. 


“These publications,” the subcommit- 
tee said, “borrow, unjustifiably, the 
prestige and authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and undoubtedly 
are judged by many readers in the light 
of the outstanding reputation of the 
commission for reliability and accuracy. 
The fact that each such publication car- 
ties, in small print, a statement reading 
‘This study, issued as information, has 
not been considered or adopted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,’ does 
not alter that fact, nor does the ordinary 
teader of the material realize that it 
may represent merely the conclusions 
or opinons of the individual or group 
tesponsible for its preparation. 

“Under conditons in our national life 
such as now exist, your committee sub- 
mits that it is extremely dangerous to 
Permit individuals or bureaus in govern- 
ment service to circulate their ideas or 
conclusions as to the past or future per- 
formance and prospects of the trans- 
Portation industry, based on their own 
interpretations of statistics, under the 
color of the authority and prestige of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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The transportation industry, and notably 
the railroads, is, in the very nature of 
things, the first great objective of the 
totalitarian ideal. If the ownership and 
operation of that industry by private 
capital can be discredited and brought 
into disrepute in the eyes of the public, 
and eventually taken over as a function 
of the government, the rest will be easy. 

“A further practical objection to the 
practice under consideration is that how- 
ever well-intentioned and friendly the 
writer of a particular document may 
be, errors of judgment, sometimes based 
on a lack of practical experience in 
railroad matters, are bound to creep in, 
with a result exactly the same as if 
deliberately intended. Your committee 


- feels that mature consideration by the 


commission itself is essential if expres- 
sion of errors or alien ideals is to be 
avoided. And even then, it is doubtful 
in our minds if these publications should 
include interpretations or conclusions 
based on the statistics presented. We 
suggest that the duty of the commission 
is to collate and present the statistics, 
leaving interpretation to the reader.” 

Among its more specific complaints 
about the bureau publications was the 
subcommittee’s objection “in principle” 
to the “Monthly Comment on Trans- 
portation Statistics’—because it repre- 
sents “interpretations and conclusions 
which we do not believe it is the duty 
of the commission to supply ... in 
publications which have not been con- 
sidered and approved by it.” The sub- 
committee’s analysis of the “Comment” 
turned up several statements which it 
considered “misleading or deceptive, 
whether so intended or not.” The re- 
port in the Agenda gave specific ex- 
amples of what the subcommittee had 
in mind. 


Train-Performance Data 


Upon completing his report, Mr. 
Vivian introduced a member of his 
committee, J. P. McDonald (assistant 
general auditor, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe) who spoke on “Progress of 
Locomotive and Train Performance 
Statistics.” Mr. McDonald subdivided 
statistics into two general categories: 
(1) Overall statistics, those that are 
appropriate for long-range or continuous 
compilation; and (2) short-term sta- 
tistics or those of a specialized nature, 
which are developed to reveal results 
for a short period or during the de- 
velopment status of some particular func- 
tion or for a special unit of equipment. 

As an example of the latter, he re- 
ferred to the “special statistics” required 
when a new type of motive power or 
some special train service is introduced. 
He went on to emphasize that the com- 
pilation of such “special statistics” 


should not be continued after the new 









operation becomes established. In that 
connection he cited instances of what 
he considered undue refinements in sta- 
tistics (such as the segregation of loco- 
motive repair costs by indivdual en- 
gines) which were tolerated “beyond 
their period of practical utility.” It is 
also Mr. McDonald’s view that the 
“short range” and specialty period with 
respect to statistics of Diesel-electric 
locomotives is “pretty much over.” 
Except in very special cases, he would 
now consolidate Diesel statistics and 
compile them by horsepower groups or 
for terrtiories. 

As to the design of locomotive and 
train statistics for national use, Mr. 
McDonald stressed the desirability of 
avoiding confusion of national require- 
ments with local management needs. 
“National requirements,” he said, “can 
best be satisfied by conformity to sta- 
tistical elements that have a definite 
significance and a tangible value. The 
greater the refinements, the more the 
inherent infirmities or local influence 
confuses the value nationally. Cértain 
statistical elements ate ‘out of focus’ 
when removed from their ‘locale’.” 

Mr. McDonald also mentioned the 
statistics committee’s discussions on the 
value of the locomotive-mile as a na- 
tional statistic. He noted in that con- 
nection that some students of the subject 
have advocated that the train-mile be 
substituted and used nationally in lieu 
of the locomotive-mile in road service. 

Chairman F. C. Kersten (auditor of 
freight accounts, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy) presented the report of the 
committee on freight accounts. Among 
other subjects, he mentioned the plan 
to increase the minimum adjustment in 
interline accounts and interline claim 
distribution from $3 to $5. In their 
final form the amended rules (Freight 
Rule 150 and Overcharge Rule 101) 
will carry footnotes stipulating that 
“some short lines have special arrange- 
ments to cover the minimum for adjust- 
ment.” 


A. A. R. Rules Bring Savings 


Mr. Kersten’s’ report was supple- 
mented by an address delivered by a 
member of his committee—H. H. An- 
trim, auditor of revenues, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, who spoke on 
“Progress on Interline Freight Account- 
ing Within and Outside the Scope of 
the A. A. R. Mandatory: and Recom- 
mendatory Rules.” 

Mr. Antrim told of “immense reduc- 
tions” made in man-hours by the ap- 
plication of the standard rules and forms 
governing interline freight accounting. 
Among the sources of such savings 
he listed and discussed in turn audit 
office settlement of through interline 
waybilling, substitution of the daily 
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schedule of agents’ reports for the 
monthly plan; use of the road-to-road 
percentage basis for interline l.c.l. settle- 
ments; consolidation of station account- 
ing; the unit correction account form 
for the adjustment of waybill cor- 
rections; the mandatory combination 
bill-of-lading and waybill form for 
government shipments; and the recom- 
mendatory combination form being used 
extensively by commercial shippers. 

The report of the committee on pas- 
senger accounts was presented by Chair- 
man J. H. Scott (auditor of passenger 
accounts, Southern) who then -intro- 
duced W. S. Painter, auditor of pas- 
senger traffic, Pennsylvania, a member 
of the committee. Mr. Painter spoke on 
“Liaison of Passenger Traffic and Ac- 
counting Functions.” His talk con- 
cerned the functioning of the liaison 
subcommittee on passenger accounts, 
and in it he undertook to point out the 
“real value to the Accounting Division 
in liaison committee work, as inter- 
preted in more efficient or more eco- 
nomical accounting.” 

The liaison subcommittee was ap- 
pointed in February, 1946, at the sug- 
gestion of A.A.R. Vice-President Bun- 
nell, to confer with traffic officers in 
regard to matters which affect both the 
traffic and accounting departments. As 
Mr. Painter put it, the subcommittee has 
found “a large community of interest” 
between passenger traffic and accounting 
officers. Among other assignments, the 
subcommittee took on the job of an ac- 
counting advisory committee in connec- 
ion with the establishment of the Rail 
Travel Promotion agency last year and 
the inauguration of the Rail Travel 
Credit Agency on April 1 of this year. 
It has also functioned in connection with 
passenger traffic handled for the fed- 
eral government. 


Promotion and Credit Plans 


E. V. Padrick, vice-chairman, Trans- 
Continental and Western Passenger As- 
sociations, followed with a brief state- 
ment which cited additional instances 
wherein the liaison work had been of 
value. He also brought the members up 
to date on results of the travel-promo- 
tion and credit-card plans which were 
mentioned by Mr. Painter. Under the 
former, Mr. Padrick said, the tourists 
. agents, who are paid a 10 per cent com- 
mission, have sold since June 1 of last 
year $4%4 million worth of all-expense 
tours, “which the traffic people consider 
developed business.” Under the credit- 
card plan there had been issued, from 
April 1 until last week, 41,000 cards and 
the rate of issue has become 1,000 per 
day. The credit-card plan increases the 
work of accounting departments, Mr. 
Padrick noted, adding, however, that 
“again we have met our competition in 
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that field and, I believe, moved one step 


forward on them.” 

Chairman F. E. Martin (comptroller, 
Illinois Central) presented the report of 
the committee on disbursement accounts, 
and then introduced J. J. O’Neill, as- 
sistant comptroller, New Haven, and a 
member of the committee, who spoke on 
“Value of the Disbursement Accounting 
Office to the Operating Department in 
the Control of Expenses.” Mr. O’Neill 
stressed the “great value” of the dis- 
bursement accounting office to the oper- 
ating department in connection with the 
latter’s undertaking to see that opera- 
tions are performed economically and 
expenses kept at a minimum. 

To overcome operating-department 
complaints about the lateness of reports, 
Mr. O’Neill said the disbursement of- 
fice must use ingenuity, short-cutting 
usual accounting procedures if neces- 
sary In formation of current value to 
the operating department, he explained, 
“does not necessarily have to tie into 
the accounts or produce results down 
to the last penny.” He also said that 
the disbursement accounting office “must 
sell itself to the operating officers and 
prove, by patient plugging and persist- 
ent and tactful methods, that it is try- 
ing to be helpful, that it is not critical, 
and that what it is offering will assist 
in conducting operations in a successful 
and economical manner.” Furthermore, 
it should “ascertain from the operating 
officer what information he considers 
helpful.” 


Bunnell Sums Up 


In the brief informal address which 


he delivered at the meeting’s closing ses- 
sion, A.A.R. Vice-President Bunnell 
first expressed appreciation for the help 
and support his department received 
from accounting officers during the past 
year. He went on to say of the meeting 
that he had been “particularly gratified 
by the overtone running through the 
addresses and committee reports,” which 
seemed to reflect “a deep appreciation of 
the responsibility for improving the 
conduct of the affairs of the accounting 
departments and making better use of 
accounting and statistical data.” 

The A.A.R. vice-president also sug- 
gested that the discussions had provided 
members with a better understanding of 
the terms used in connection with the 
division’s study program. His summary 
definitions of those terms were as fol- 
lows: “(1) Budgetary control means 
the control of all costs; (2) research 
means seeking the most economical and 
efficient method of doing our job, par- 
ticularly in respect to paper work; (3) 
cooperation means teamwork with all 
departments of the individual railroads 
and with the national committees.” 

Other business at the closing session 





included the receipt of a communication 
from the Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, which asked the accounting of. 
ficers to develop a simplified method of 
waybilling l.c.l. interline traffic. The 
communication was referred to AAR 
Vice-President Bunnell Before tha 


the A.A.R. traffic vice-president, had 
discussed the matter briefly, calling at. 
tention to the fact that there was re. 
produced in the Agenda (pages 98-107) 
the latest revised version of the so-called 
harmonized form, which was developed 
by a joint traffic-operating-accounting 
committee and is now before the rail. 
roads for adoption. 


was done, Walter J. Kelly, assistant 7 


Public Interest in Statistics 


From time to time throughout the 
meeting, Chairman Jones _ introduced 
the guests, who included the chairman 
of the A.A.R.’s Treasury Division, Har- 
ary Hurst, assistant treasurer, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the following members of the 
I.C.C.’s staff: C. D. Crandall and Leroy 
S. Price, director and administrative as- 
sistant director, respectively, Bureau of 
Accounts; W. H. S. Stevens and A. V. 
Vallandingham, director and chief ac- 
countant, respectively, Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics; and 
George S. Douglass, director, Bureau 
of Valuation. 

Mr. Hurst spoke briefly to extend the 
greetings of the Treasury Division. He 
noted that increasingly cooperative re- 
lations are developing between the sev- 
eral railroad departments, particularly 
the treasury and accounting officers. 
“Competition is strong and every de- 
partment will have to do its utmost to 
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attract and retain business,” Mr. Hurst 
added. 

Another brief talk was made by Di- 
rector Stevens of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. He 
referred to what he has observed to be 
the “large and rapidly developing na- 
tional interest in transportation sta- 
tistics.” Such statistics are becoming 
“affected with a public interest,” Dr. 
Stevens added. And he went on to sug- 
gest that accounting officers should not 
feel that the figures they produce art 
“merely for the information of indi- 


vidual roads and individual manage- f Oct 


ments,” for “you can’t blink the fact 
that the figures are being used for estl- 
mates of national income” and other 
non-railroad purposes. ; 
Among other guests were Dennis A. 
O’Brien, deputy second assistant post 
master general; R. T. Taylor, director 
of wage and service records, Railroad 
Retirement Board, and representativé 
of the army and navy finance offices 
Also, there was the customary exhibit 
presented by manufacturers of office 
machines, equipment and supplies. 
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Diesel Freight Operations Expanding 


Motive power handling methods developed in effort 
to gain greatest advantage of the Diesel have shown 


the roads how to make better use of steam power 


URING the past year the installa- 

tion of Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motives again has been shown a decided 
preference as compared with steam; and 
as the use of the Diesel-electric has been 
extended on one road after another, 
operating changes have been made in the 
effort to obtain the maximum utilization 
of this newer form of motive power 
which have taught the railroads lessons 
that have served them well in relation to 
the use of existing steam power. 

There also appears to be evidence to 
substantiate the conclusion that Diesel- 
electric locomotives do not necessarily 
have to be confined to assignments on 
which high monthly mileage can be 
made to justify their use. On many 
roads the nature of the traffic and the 
geographical character of the road are 
such that high locomotive mileages are 
an impossibility because of limited runs. 
If the economies in performance of a 
locomotive, whether it be steam or 
Diesel, are going to be measured on a 
mileage basis, then railroad operations 
where high mileages are not possible are 
just as detrimental to the ultimate per- 


formance records of steam power as they 
are to Diesel power. 


Servicing Costs Important 


As efforts to improve the utilization 


‘and the reduction in operating cost of 


motive power continue, it becomes more 
and more apparent that the control of 
maintenance and servicing cost is of 
major importance. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the locomotive is steam or 
Diesel, the elements which operate to 
increase maintenance costs are much the 
same. In the case of the steam loco- 
motive the railroads have carried on, 
for years, an intensive campaign to in- 
crease the length of locomotive runs and 
to set up running maintenance programs 
in such a way that locomotives could, at 
least in so far as repairs are concerned, 
run from monthly inspection period to 
monthly inspection period without the 
necessity of being taken out of service 
for repairs. 

It has not been very many years since 
the type of steam locomotive comprising 
the inventory of the Class I roads was 


one that did not lend itself to long 
locomotive runs nor to trouble-free op- 
eration over 30-day periods. Three im- 
provements came into the picture that 
changed the situation in so far as steam 
power is concerned, namely, roller bear- 
ings, mechanical lubrication and boiler- 
water treatment. To these, on many 
roads, has been added the provisions of 
a better grade of fuel—higher in B.t.u. 
value and lower in ash content. 

This campaign to promote long runs 
and to keep locomotives running contin- 
uously between 30-day repair periods 
has shown the roads that many things 
could be done that were formerly con- 
sidered impossible, and that there was 
hardly a road, large or small, that could 
not establish home terminals for a group 
of locomotives and concentrate on the 
improvement of facilities and organiza- 
tion at those terminals in such a way as 
to assure getting locomotives through 
the terminals at monthly repair and 
washout periods in a minimum of time 
—from 36 to 48 hours. 

It has long been known that mainte- 
nance costs increase with the number of 








Table I — Selected Statistics of Motive Power and Freight Train Performance 


Total Stored Per cent Loco. Gross Freight Freight 

Freight Unservice- Service- Active active to miles ton-miles train-miles car-miles 

locos. able able locos, total (000) (000,000) (000) (000,000) 

1929 1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 

nena See 28,912 4,417 2,680 21,755 15-3 64,756 110,444 56,748 2,785 
October. . *ppago sakes 22,027 2,344 340 19,343 87.8 70,461 141,880 60,717 3,155 
October... babaete setae 22,037 2,703 335 18,999 86.2 70,084 145,076 60,355 3,185 
October. . . chs Oe eee 22,398 2,796 465 19,137 85.6 67,948 143,539 58,884 3,115 
Leer ee 22,414 2,911 342 19,161 85.3 65,637 127,440 56,885 2,768 
rae 22,464 2,949 381 19,145 85.0 60,895 122,608 52,747 2,654 
March Pee asta ve ele Saskia 22,456 2,741 349 19,366 85.9 69,276 143,852 59,901 3,150 
BO es «5 s-yi55 oe istelecs 22,323 2,977 441 18,905 84.7 65,739 138,369 57,080 3,043 
4) REE: 22,339 3,016 520 18,803 84.3 68,852 145,792 59,939 3,205 
TG 22,352 2,861 621 18,870 84.3 65,750 139,723 57,155 3,042 
Pe ee ee hee 22,307 3,096 628 18,583 83.3 65,067 136,869 56,547 2,988 
Ae 22,297 3,098 817 18,382 82.4 61,916 128,842 53,895 2,838 
September..........0.... 22,261 3,240 1,121 17,900 80.3 56,907 118,021 49,477 2,576 
. . ee eee 22,311 3,170 1,221 17,920 80.3 57,412 114,445 50,319 2,538 
ee peek baleen ae 22,257 3,199 1,113 17,945 80.6 56,725 113,176 49,424 2,482 
lecember . wig 22,007 3,311 850 17,846 81.0 56,283 106,035 49,124 2,329 
Jaunary a ery er teste 21,948 3,384 910 17,654 80.4 57,971 111,686 50,525 2,466 
ee Doha bye nee ae 22,036 3,662 945 17,429 79.0 53,682 105,111 46,890 2,342 
eg RE basen eee 22,123 3,627 1,073 17,423 78.8 59,722 121,109 52,174 2,679 
a ree ee 22,186 3,763 2,448 15,975 72.0 49,877 92,896 44,373 2,178 
P en eee oe 22,274 3,682 2,075 16,517 74.1 47,308 95,278 41,644 2,161 
ag ICE Sete 22,039 3,722 1,387 16,930 76.9 55,252 115,379 48,216 2,542 
and Steers ie seen alae 22,026 3,684 1,153 17,189 78.0 57,949 118,994 50,765 2,627 
" Basis ss: owide eee 21,968 3,584 995 17,389 79.1 60,397 126,503 52,805 2,768 
BEAU cs ostcahenetn 21,962 3,784 912 17,266 87.6 56,937 119,185 49,803 2,583 
aon Bases 6-5, epee Cae 21,944 3,708 672 17,564 80.0 61,507 127,897 53,726 2,764 
D rg ee 22,032 3,919 896 17,217 78.1 57,494 117,346 50,326 2,577 
ecember 6es Se eo ee 21,902 3,816 819 17,267 78.8 56,523 113,645 49,441 2,498 
January JOEY yon ear nes 21,856 3,706 804 17,346 79.4 59,775 120,672 52,315 2,620 


= 
pote: Data in Columns 1 to 4 from I.C.C. Statement M-240 “Motive Power and Car Equipment; columns 6 to 9 from I.C.C. Statement No, M-211 “‘FreightTrain 
ormance’’; column 5 calculated. 
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opportunities that exist to make charges 
against a locomotive. By establishing 
modern home repair terminals—and 
making everyone concerned understand 
that the locomotives assigned to such 
terminals must run to the other end of 
the line and back again without delays 
due to road failures from mechanical 
causes—and eliminating all running re- 
pair work except that required in con- 
nection with turn-around inspection and 
servicing work at the turn-around ter- 
minals —these opportunities are re- 
duced. It is just the simple case of re- 
ducing costs by doing work at a point 
that is well equipped to do it and where 
the costs can be kept under control. 

It may be expected that the railroads 
can profit still further by eliminating 
obsolete servicing terminals and replac- 
ing them with modern plants. In the 
case of the Diesel locomotive there has 
never been any question as to the value 
of providing modern repair facilities and 
bringing all the locomotives to those ter- 
minals periodically to carry out running 
repair work. In cases where roads have 
built modern servicing terminals for 
steam power the result has been just a 
satisfactory. 

It has been remarked already that on 
some roads high locomotive mileages 
are impossible, but on one road it has 
been found that favorably low running 
repair costs, of both modern steam and 
road freight Diesels, have been made 
possible by the establishment of modern 
servicing points and by making sure 
that the maintenance organization un- 
derstands that a locomotive is to leave 
those points in condition, mechanically 
and electrically, to run until it returns 
to that terminal, whether that period be 
one week or one month. The very proc- 
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@ wwion Pacieic 
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ess by which costs are held down on 
low-mileage operations is the one that 
pays handsome dividends on the high- 
mileage roads. It must always be re- 
membered that if a locomotive is kept in 
service certain costs go on regardless of 
the mileage made and that the cost per 
mile is related both to these costs and 
to those which develop as a result of 
road operation. 


What the Statistics Reveal 


The statistics of motive power and 
freight train performance as shown in 
Table I are included here to bring the 
record up to date. This table is of inter- 
est for the opportunity that it offers to 
compare the peak operations of the past 
few years in the light of changing condi- 
tions. Particularly in the past six years, 


with the influence of the Diesel-electri, 
locomotive in freight service becoming 
more pronounced, the Class I railroads 
have been doing a freight business, a, 
represented by the month of October jp 
each year, from a minimum of 114 billion 
gross ton-miles to a maximum of 145 
billion gross ton-miles. The locomotiye. 
miles required to handle this business 
have varied between 57.4 million and 
70.4 million. Probably the most impor. 
tant consistent indication of progress 
during these years has been the constant 
reduction in the total number of active 
locomotives required to handle a given 
volume of traffic. In October, 1942 it 
required 19,343 locomotives to handle 
141.8 billion gross ton-miles. This num. 
ber of active locomotives represented 






87.8 per cent of the total locomotive it 
ventory of that year. A year later, m 
October, 1943, the volume of business 
increased to 145.0 billion gross ton-miles 
but the number of active locomotives fe- 
quired to handle the business dropped to 
18,999. 

This represented 86.2 per cent of the 
inventory. With a slight reductiot, 
in October, 1944, in freight trafic, 
the number of active locomotives rosé 
slightly but the high record of percent- 
age of active locomotives to total was 
maintained with a figure of 85.6. 

In the following two years, 1945 and 
1946, the introduction of new powel 
made possible a reduction in the invet 
tory. In 1945 freight traffic dropped 19 
114.4 billion gross ton-miles and, as 4 
consequence, only 17,920 freight loco- 
motives were required to handle t 
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Shopping programs were heavy and in 
addition, the number of stored service- 
able locomotives rose to a total of 1,221. 
The percentage of active to total loco- 
motives showed a decline to 80.3 per 
cent, indicating that with the pressure 
of wartime traffic finally reduced the 
record utilization that was forced upon 
the railroads as a matter of necessity 
was no longer evident. 

All through the year 1946 the per- 
centage of active to total locomotives 
never rose above 80.4 per cent and it 
dropped during April and May (which 
were months affected by coal strikes) 
toa low of 72.0 and 74.1 respectively. 
As has been pointed out before, the fact 
which is probably of greatest signifi- 
cance with respect to these figures is that 
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they indicate that this wartime experi- 
ence has shown the railroads how to use 
agreater proportion of the total inven- 
tory with the result that the roads have 
been able consistently to reduce the total 
inventory in motive power units. 

Table II is included to show the 
ownership of motive power used in 
freight service. The most recent fig- 
ures, that is, for March, 1947, are com- 
pared with the ownership figures of the 
‘ame month in 1946 to show the trend 
Ma single year. The ownership of 
‘team freight locomotives has decreased 
by over a thousand units while at the 
same time the installation of new Diesel- 
clectric locomotives have increased by 
approximately 200 locomotives. The 
gures showing the number of locomo- 
lives on order are included to show the 
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trend in preference on the part of the 
railroads. 

In the figures in Table II which 
have to do with switching locomotives, 
there may be signs of a factor of some 
significance. There has been a feeling 
on the part of some who study the 
motive power situation that a point may 
be reached in the replacement of steam 
switchers by Diesel-electric switchers 
where the replacement rate would slow 
up for two reasons, namely, because 
greater-than-16-hour assignments are 
becoming more and more difficult to find 
for the Diesel switchers and, second, 
because so many steam switchers have 
been retired in the past few years that a 
‘large part of the remaining inventory 
of such power are relatively new and 


economical units for the jobs on which 
they are used. In one year the inven- 
tory of steam switchers has been re- 
duced by about 200 units and the in- 
stallations of new Diesel switching units 
have increased by about 300 units. The 
fact that this ratio is as low as 1.5:1 


may be an indication of the nearness of 
a peak in the process of replacing steam 
switchers by Diesels. The number of 
Diesel switchers on order for each of the 
two years remains approximately the 
same. 

The statistics of railroad freight op- 
eration are a record of the overall 
performance of an individual railroad 
or the railroads collectively and it has 
been pointed out in these articles over 
a period of several years that there is 
rarely a case where the statistics of the 
Class I railroads, looked at collectively, 
reveal the true state of affairs. 

The introduction of the Diesel into 
the field of freight transportation has, 
of course, been nothing short of revo- 
lutionary as to the results obtained on 
many roads. Yet, until the past two 
years it has been almost impossible to 
discover in the statistics of freight op- 
eration any evidence that the Diesel has 
had any influence at all. The reason for 
this is that even now, when the Diesel 
accounts for as much as seven per cent 
of the total mileage in road freight serv- 
ice, the real performance of the Diesel is 
actually buried in the performance fig- 
ures of the 93 per cent of the mileage 
that is handled by steam power. 

A case in point offers the only ex- 
cuse for including the figures in Table 
III in this-discussion. These selected 
items from the freight operating statis- 
tics for the year 1946 show, respectively, 
that: Steam train-miles were 12 times 
as great as Diesel train-miles; that 
steam locomotive-miles were 13 times 
as great as Diesel locomotive-miles; 
that the gross ton-miles in steam-op- 
erated trains were nine times as great 
as in Diesel-hauled trains; and that the 
train-hours, in steam service, were 17 
times as great as in the case of Diesel 
service. These figures show certain 
relationships and the predominance, still, 
of steam-hauled freight trains. 

Until these past two years, however, 
it has not been possible to separate the 
steam operations of Class I roads from 
the Diesel operations so that, except in 
the case of data from individual roads, 
there was no way of knowing “how we 
were doing.” The 1946 statistics in 
Table III permit a separate analysis 
and, accepting the figures at face value, 











Table II—Inventory of Motive Power Used in Freight Service 


As of March, 1947 


As of March, 1946 





— 





Aggregate 


No. of tractive force, 
Type of locomotives locomotives Ib. (000) 
Steam freight...i....:'..... 23,134 1,396,560 
Steam passenger or freight 1,426 80,398 
Diesel freight........... 524 76,249 
Diesel passenger or freight 121 11,278 
Steam switching......... peed 274,069 
Diesel switching......... 2,689 150,356 


Note: Data from A. A. R. Car Service Division, report No. 56-A-1. 


Aggregate 
No. on No. of tractive force, No. on 
order locomotives Ib. (000) order 
40 24,181 1,444,976 66 
None 1,436 80,252 8 
261 322 60,216 121 
12 89 6,906 8 
None 6,682 287,212 None 
162 2,371 131,990 153 














there appears to be evidence of a de- 
cided advantage in favor of the Diesel, 
for there are percentage increases, 
Diesel over steam, of 33 per cent in 
gross tons per train; 43 per cent in 
gross tons per locomotive; 89 per cent 
in gross ton-miles per train-hour; and 
39 per cent in train speed. 

Before placing too great weight in 
these statistics it must be borne in mind 
that this is a comparison between 
somewhat less than 500 Diesel freight 
locomotives (all less than five years old 
and almost all on time-freight runs) 
and 25 thousand steam freight locomo- 
tives (75 per cent of which are more than 
20 years old)—which haul the local 
freights, the drags and symbol trains, 
too. The statistics for the Diesels are 
a real revelation of the performance of 
that type of locomotive but there are 
also about 2,400 modern steam freight 
locomotives that are doing a far better 
job than the statistics in the “steam” 
column would indicate; their perform- 
ance is buried among that of the other 
23,000 steam locomotives which are not 
in any sense modern. 

It is worthwhile, to clarify this dis- 
cussion, to place some emphasis on just 
what this “burying” process does to sta- 
tistics, so in Table III a set of figures 
that is known to represent exceptional 
performance—the Diesel figures—has 
been combined with the steam figures. 
The result! Instead of a 33 per cent 
increase in gross tons per train there 
is only 2.3 per cent; instead of 89 per 
cent increase in gross ton-miles per 
train-hour, only a 4.7 per cent increase 
and, for train speed, an increase of 2.2 
per cent instead of 39 per cent. That’s 
what the burying process does and it 
drives home with considerable force the 
necessity of making comparisons only 
between things that are really com- 
parable. One cannot find out whether 
or not, under a given set of conditions, 
a Diesel freight locomotive will do a 
better job than a modern steam freight 








Table I1I—Selected Freight Performance Statistics—Year 1946 





Steam Diesel Combined 
DUEL GG oss bide sh o's s oneb es asos ees bnoe 536,096,977 44,446,733 580,542,000 
Locomotive-miles............200- phos eases bn 4 613,704,417 47,437,286 661,141,000 
SSG SU RENED NOOO) 566 5000500 scckcsee'swen ce 1,203,181,152 132,863,302 1, 335, 044.000 
Train-hours............- decssceee 4,196,915 2,042,790 38,000 
Grogs tons per train.............- 2,248 2,992 2,299 
Gross tons per locomotive......... 1,960 2,803 2'019 
Gross ton miles — train-hour 35,181 66,431 36,840 
BUM BPOR ARIS s 6.5.56 0504. 08s 0.0% 004.0500 5:00 15.67 21.76 16.01 


Note: Data from I.C.C. Report M-211. 








locomotive if the Diesel’s performance 
is compared with that of a 30- or 40- 
year old steam locomotive. 


The Diesel in Pusher Service 


*Previous articles on this subject have 


discussed at some length the relative. 


economies of steam and Diesel operation 
in road freight service. The statistics in 
Table III give some indication of the 
potential performance of Diesel road 
freight locomotives. As reports come in 
showing the results of Diesel road 
freight operation as compared with the 
former steam operation, it is evident 
that the Diesel is able to handle heavier 
trains at higher average speeds and, for 
the time being at least, at a definite sav- 
ing in cost. Ironically enough, as the 
Diesel operation on a road is extended 
the costs of steam operation on a basis 
of decreased utilization go up so that 
the gap between the two becomes wider 
and wider. 

Because the Diesel road locomotive 
was so greatly needed and filled so im- 
portant a place during the war, it is 
natural that most of the units should be 
used in head-end service. Very little has 
been heard about the Diesel in pusher 
service, and yet it is becoming apparent 
that here is a type of service where the 
Diesel road locomotive—with a some- 
what lower gear ratio—is admirably 
adapted to taking over a job on which 
it can show real economies. 

A notable example of the potential- 
ities of the Diesel in pusher service came 


up recently in a single operation on an 
eastern railroad. On one division over 
which ten or eleven freight trains oper- 
ated in one direction during a 24-hour 
period there is a 15-mile, 1.3 per cent 
ruling grade. Under steam operation 
five 4-8-2 type pusher locomotives were 
maintained at a small engine terminal 
for use on this grade. After a thorough 
study was made of the operation it was 
found that by a slight rearrangement of 
dispatching schedules to bring about 
proper spacing of the trains arriving at 
the start of this grade the entire group 
of five steam locomotives could be re- 
placed by one 3,000-hp. Diesel pusher. 
The round trip of 29 miles up the grade 
and return requires approximately 1 hr. 
30 min. This locomotive is able to ac- 
cumulate between six and seven thou- 
sand miles a month. 

Operations such as this show that the 
relatively low operating cost of the 
Diesel can justify its use on a low-mile- 
age operation such as pusher service. 
Pusher service is an uneconomical op- 
eration, whether it is done with steam 
or Diesel, but the reliability character- 
istics of the Diesel and its ability to run 
day after day with minor servicing have, 
in a case such as this, made it possible 
to replace five steam locomotives with a 
single 3,000-hp. Diesel. Steam locomo- 
tive operating costs in pusher service 
are not readily available, but there are 
examples of Diesels used exclusively in 
pusher service operating at a total cost 
—both operation and maintenance—of 
considerably less than $1.50 a mile. 








Table IV—Road Locomotive Mileage and Yard Switching Hours—By Locomotive Type 


Road freight miles (000) 


Freight train switching miles (000) 


Yard switching hours (Freight) (000) 








= 
















hours taken from I.C.C. Statement No. M-215 
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Performance.” 


~ 


Total Steam Diesel Electric Total Steam Diesel Electric Total Steam Diesel Electric 
and other and other and other 
EEG ei Sucen faa seh ue scons 546,418 539,019 65 7,334 47,976 47,410 colcace) Va 32,740 36,971 505 264 
Fer eee nt Se 98. 0.1 Tae OBA © chess Th | See 98.0 1.3 _ 0.7 
SiS See ae 564,021 556,518 79 7,424 48,496 47,917 31 547 40,465 39,363 835 266 
aa EE eS ee ea oe 98.6 0.14 ae eee 99.0 0.1 |) eee 97.2 3.4 0.7 
Ree ack owes 471,025 461,220 135 9,669 40,376 40,376 51 535 32,642 31,031 1,374 236 
~ mea SR eee ree er 97.8 0.2 a0. sasaus 98.6 0.12 a8:  cusbaw 95.0 4.2 0.8 
VEE 507,850 495,465 216 12,170 43,561 42,812 37 712 36,658 34,079 2,304 275 
Pe: CST TS eee renee ses: 97. 0.43 te eee 98.2 0.1 12 ae ee 92.9 6.2 0.9 
ES ee 543,728 $30,305 527 12,895 45,991 45,077 89 824 40,312 36,369 3,639 304 
bes eae a 97. 0.97 “Ces 98.1 0.2 iB ~cccees 90.2 9.0 0.8 
Sy FEE eer 645,980 629,622 1,712 14,646 52,673 51,551 245 877 48,617 42,660 5,611 346 
Ber CI INI oS os, osc ohn nn Mebnee 97. Tes 97.9 0.5 Seren 87.7 11.5 0.8 
3h eae 770,096 749,736 5,778 14,582 57,000 55,757 501 742 54,968 46,707 7,914 347 
Ber cen “2 ee ei sar: 97. 0. teen 97.9 0.9 138. seceak 84.9 14.3 0.8 
ps RN a a a 813,493 789,845 9,525 14,123 55,439 54,050 653 735 57,467 47,689 9,400 378 
ES SEMIN eink kien, eens a. hy: See 97.6 1.2 123") oes 82.9 16.3 0.8 
__ | Eee 806,325 770,267. 21,575 14,468 54,149 52,488 857 751 57,796 45,391 12,012 393 
-6 2; | ees 97.1 1.6 i ae 78.5 20.7 0.8 
1945 698,305 38,139 13,570 52,199 50,165 1,339 685 56,291 41,943 13, 78 370 ; 
93.1 5; 8: ccasss 96.1 2.6 Fee eee 74.5 4.8 0. 
613,706 47,446 13,468 50,951 48,559 758 634 $3,283 37,718 15, 136 359 , 
0.9 7.0 “ty Sees 95.3 3.5 Ue. “sete se 70.7 28.5 0. 


Note: Data on road and alain ee oe initenee taken from 1.C.C. Statement No. M-211" Freight Train Performance”; data on yard switching 
Service 
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How Can L. C. L. Service Be Improved? 


Specific innovations proposed to reduce railroads’ 


expense of handling, while accelerating movement 


HE first part of this article, pub- 

lished in last week’s issue, dis- 
cussed the problem presented by the 
present handling of lc. traffic, and 
indicated why the service was unsatis- 
factory to shippers and the operation 
unprofitable to the railroads. This con- 
cluding part of the article will dis- 
cuss two remedies proposed by shippers 
for improvement of the situation. 


Proposed Remedies 


The first proposal is that a tariff be 
adopted permitting use of a car for l.c.l. 
shipments aggregating 10,000 Ib. or 
more, to be transported from siding or 
team track to siding or team track. 
In order to compensate the shipper for 
the expense of accumulation and load- 
ing, and of unloading and distribution, a 
graduated scale of rates would apply, 
allowing a percentage discount from 
the l.c.l. rate on the 10,000-lb. minimum, 
with progressively increasing discounts 
for each additional 5,000-Ilb. Such a 
tariff is now in effect with respect to 
furniture and is extensively used by the 
shippers. Table IV shows the applicable 
lel. ratings and the carload exception 
ratings on steel furniture. 





Table IV—Carload Exception Ratings on Steel 
Furniture, Loaded by Shipper 


Percentage of first class 








on Official to 
Minimum South- 
weights* Official Southern Western western 
85 85 85 85 
0,000 Ib. 70 58 
12,000 ” 65 53% 65 60 
15,000 ” 60 49 55 50 
18,000 ” 55 45 50 45 
22,000 ” 50 41 45% 41 
30,000 ” 46T 37t 41 36% 
*For cars 40’ 7” 
t Class Oy oe 


Chass Rt HE aa origins in Trunk Line and 





The shippers propose further that this 
tariff should not be confined to ship- 
ments of a single commodity, but that 
in Official and Southern territories it 
should be subject to Rule 10 of the 
consolidated freight classification re- 
lating to mixed carloads, which would 
allow the percentage discount on the 
applicable rate for each commodity. 

The utilization of cars under such a 
_— need not be confined to shipments 


P. . ° 
Retiosy At, te article appeared in last week’s 
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PART II 


By LEON LEIGHTON 


-going to a single customer. A shipper 


could load all his freight for any city in 
a pool car consigned to a warehouse- 
man or contract truckman who would 
make distribution to individual cus- 
tomers. Another method is suggested by 
the split-delivery rule provided in tariffs 
in southern and western territories, 
under which agents at certain stations 
unload carload shipments and reconsign 
them for l.c.l. movement beyond. In 
view. of increased costs, the present 
charges for this service probably are 
not sufficiently compensatory at many 
stations, but, where they are, the service 
could be extended to these cars. 

The use of siding-to-siding cars for 
shipments exceeding 10,000 Ib. will 
afford carload service on such l.c.l. 
shipments. The shippers interviewed 
have stated that, for this reason, they 
and others similarly situated would 
utilize the cars for a substantial portion 
of their I.c.l. traffic (especially that now 
passing through transfers), and also for 
a large part of the freight now moved 
by truck. The cars would also attract 
traffic from those sending many mini- 
mum-charge shipments to the same 
destination, because of the savings in 
expense. 

To the extent that these cars are 
used for shipments of 20,000 Ib. or 
more, the railroads would recapture and 
retain a large volume of profitable traffic 
which now moves in truckload quan- 
tities. Generally speaking, where the 
carload minimum, e.g., is 30,000 Ib., the 
truckload minimum is 20,000 Ib. Though 
the carload rate is a little lower, the 
saving is not enough to induce shipping 
the larger quantity. But the truckload 
rate is generally substantially lower than 
l.c.l. and the service is far superior— 
therefore the 20,000-lb. shipments will 
move by truck. The alternative pre- 
sented to the railroads is whether to let 
this traffic go to the trucks, or to accept 
20,000 1b. for transportation in carload 
service at a truck-induced rate somewhat 
higher than the carload rate. The rail- 
roads should consider the desirability of 
adapting their rates and service to the 
shippers’ needs, particularly where these 


are being more effectively served by 
a competing method of transportation. 

It is true that even if these siding-to- 
siding cars were authorized for ship- 
ments exceeding 10,000 lb., the major 
percentage of l.c.l. shipments would 
probably still have to be transported 
from freighthouse to freighthouse. 
But the utilization of the new cars on 
the large scale predicted by the shippers 
should relieve the transfers and freight- 
houses of enough volume to enable them 
to handle what is left promptly and 
efficiently. At the present time many 
freighthouses and transfers are bulging 
at the seams. If they were cut down to 
size by the diversion of part of the 
traffic to siding-to-siding cars, much of 
the present delay and the excessive loss 
and damage could be eliminated. This 
would bring about material improve- 
ment in the service given to other ship- 
pers who are not able to use new cars. 

The second advantage of this pro- 
posal is that it would effect substantial 
savings for the railroads. The dis- 
count from the l.c.l. rate necessary to 
reimburse the shippers for their added 
expense would be considerably less than 
the out-of-pocket costs saved by the 
railroads through the elimination of 
pick-up and delivery; of handling at 
origin and destination freighthouses 
and at intermediate transfers (including 
crosstown movement) ; and of loss and 
damage in excess of the normal carload 
experience.* 


Some Charges Reduced 


The shipper would have no expense 
for pick-up or for transfer handling. 
If dealing with a single consignee, he 
would have no delivery expense. Even 
where he has to pay for delivery from 
a pool car, his cost should be less than 
that paid by the railroad; there will 
usually be larger unit shipments to 
fewer consignees than is the case in a 
normal freighthouse delivery; and, 





* Ordinarily the railroads would not incur any 
additional cost for switching these l.c.l. cars, be 
cause the shippers and consignees would be ship- 
ping and receiving carload shipments at the same 
time, or would use inbound carload cars for their 
outbound l.c.l. loading and vice versa. In the few 
cases where additional switching might be nec- 
essary, its cost would still be much less than the 
cost of the eliminated operations. 
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when a shipper or consignee pays the 
bill, he will be diligent to avoid delays 
to the trucks. 

The cost to the shipper and consignee 
of loading and unloading with their 
trained and regularly employed per- 
sonnel should be less than the corre- 
sponding cost to the railroads, and this 
saving would partially offset the added 
cost to the shipper of accumulating the 
shipments until the required minimum 
is obtained, and to the consignee of 
stocking the excess over actual immedi- 
ate requirements. Presumably shipper 
and consignee will adjust between them- 
selves any expense to the former on 
shipments billed f.o.b. origin, and any 
expense to the latter on shipments billed 
delivered. 

Since the out-of-pocket costs of the 
additional services given to l.c.l. traffic 
will generally be found to exceed the 
difference between l.c.l. and carload 
rates, the discrepancy can be corrected 
in either of two ways. One is to im- 
pose a plus charge for some of the 
services, such as the pick-up and de- 
livery charge now under consideration 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (Docket No. 29555). Where this 
can be done, it will help the railroads’ 
financial problems, thongh it will not 
improve l.c.l. service. Where this pro- 
posal is not adopted because of opposi- 
tion from shippers or railroads, consid- 
eration should be given to the shippers’ 
proposal discussed herein—that the rail- 
roads permit a method of loading which 
eliminates the additional |.c.l. services, 
and encourage shippers to utilize it by 
offering a rate reduction which is less 
than the cost of the services thus elimi- 
nated. 


Savings Are Effected 


This proposal would also effectuate 
substantial savings for the railroads on 
all their remaining l.c.l. operations. 
The present overwhelming volume in 
freighthouses and transfers, and the 
difficulty of obtaining efficient labor, 
necessitate employing some incompetent 
labor ; the existence of these two factors 
in conjunction with the restricted phys- 
ical facilities have made it a common 
practice to work overtime at premium 
rates in a frantic effort to catch up. 
Relieving the houses of the traffic di- 
verted to the siding-to-siding cars should 
make possible the avoidance of over- 
time, and in time the working force 
could be restricted to qualified person- 
nel. Further important savings should 
result from closing the costly auxiliary 
transfers which are required by the pres- 
ent congestion at primary transfers; the 
limited distribution made by these aux- 
iliary stations often necessitates an ad- 
ditional transfer which could have been 
avoided by use of the primary station. 
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Siding-to-siding cars are economically 
desirable even though they carry only 
10,000 Ib., because car-days will be 
saved though more cars are “loaded. 
Two 10,000-lb. cars will not comsume 
any more car-days than one 20,000-Ib. 
car which is carded through congested 
transfers. If the latter is held out at 
a transfer only one day, it will have 
consumed four car-days (one each at 
origin and destination freighthouses 
and two at the transfer), which is no 
more than would be required by two 
10,000-Ib. cars, each of which is held 
one day at origin siding and one day 
at destination siding. 

Chairman Kendall of the Car Service 
Division, in his September monthly re- 
view of the “National Transportation 
Situation,” said (Railway Age, October 
26, 1946, p. 695): 


It is the studied opinion of those best versed 
in the handling of l.c.l. freight that there is a 
substantial net loss in car-days employed when 
the heavier loaded cars are handled through trans- 


fers. 

Mr. Kendall’s conclusion is particu- 
larly true where one of the cars would 
otherwise move empty. That was shown 
by the studies made by the Office of 
Defense Transportation in 1943 which 
resulted in the issuance of general per- 
mits to transport merchandise cars con- 
taining 10,000 lb. in the direction of 
the empty car movement if a transfer 
handling were thereby eliminated. 
Analysis at this time might develop 
enough facts and figures to justify mak- 
ing permanent the recent temporary 
permits authorizing such loading from 
Official territory south or west without 
any minimum weight requirement, and 
eastbound in Official territory subject 
to a minimum of 15,000 Ib. 

Even where more car-days may be 
required by the lighter loading, the addi- 
tional per diem charge would be sub- 
stantially less than the net savings 
effected by the railroads through elimi- 
nating 1. c. 1. operations. A cost study 
would demonstrate the economic value 
of this proposal when car supply is 
normal, and the desirability of having 
the machinery ready in order to put 
the plan into effect promptly at that 
time. 

Some railroad men are understand- 
ably reluctant to publish any tariff per- 
mitting exclusive use of a car for a 
quantity less than the present carload 
minimum. The difficulty with this rea- 
soning is that it is the shipper and not 
the railroad who determines what 
quantity is to be shipped. As Mr. 
Franklin pointed out in the 1940 Senate 
hearings (p. 109), the difference be- 
tween the 1. c. 1. and carload rates, 
even though substantial, does not offset 
the carrying and storage charges. The 
man who needs only 10,000 Ib. will not 
ship 30,000 lb. He will either use 
trucks or ship 1. c. 1. The only choice 








which the railroads have is to decide 
whether to handle these shipments in 
the usual costly and dilatory 1. c. 1. man. 
ner, or to handle them in siding-to. 
siding cars which would produce greater 
net return to themselves and would give 
more satisfactory service to the ship. 
pers. 

Some shippers urge further that 
tariffs be established authorizing a 
similar graduated scale of rates for 
shipments of 10,000 lb. or more from 
one shipper to one consignee, which 
are handled through freighthouses and 
on which pick-up and delivery service 
is given. In the 1940 Senate hearings 
Vice-President Franklin of the Penn- 
sylvania said (p. 108): 


We have also attempted to progress the estab 
lishment of quantity rates—that is, reduced rates 
for specified quantities of commodities offered in 
less than carloads. 


A number of such tariffs are in effect 
in western and southwestern territory, 
a typical one being that for drugs, medi- 
cines, chemicals and toilet preparations*, 


Transfers Eliminated 


This suggestion has many advantages, 
If the 10,000-lb. minimum were adopted, 
the shipments could be transported in 
direct cars from origin to destination 
freighthouses, thus eliminating any 
transfer handling, and also affording 
the same expedited and less costly serv- 
ice to all the smaller shipments moving 
between the same points. Though the 
quantity shipments would require pick- 
up and delivery, and platform loading 
and unloading, the cost of these opera- 
tions and of waybilling, and the danger 
of loss and damage, would be substan- 
tially reduced by handling 10,000 1b. 
as a unit. The railroads would save 
more than the discount necessary to en- 
courage such movement, although this 
reduction should be smaller than that 
allowed on siding-to-siding cars be- 
cause the savings are so much less. 

The drawback to this extension of 
the principle is that the spread between 
1. c. 1. and carload rates generally is 
not large enough for two such tariffs 
existing side by side, especially if the 
scales are graduated in such manner 
as to encourage the heaviest practicable 
loading under each tariff. The differen- 
tial between the two tariffs would not 
be sufficient to encourage loading at 
siding rather than sending quantity 
shipments to the freighthouse. It 
seems more politic to concentrate first 


* Western Trunk Lines’ Tariff No. 25-F, Item 


570; Southwestern Lines’ Tariff No. 173-U, 
tem #6220 (not applicable to all destination tet 
ritories). 


Percentage of 

Weight First Class 
L.c.1. less than 5,000 Ib. 70 
L.c.l. minimum 5,000 ” 68 
L.c.1. “3 10,000 ” 65 
L.c.l. * 45;000 *” 55 
Straight or mixed carloads, “ 


minimum 20,000 Ib. 
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on building up siding-to-siding business 
where the net savings to the railroads 
would be much greater. After this 
type of movement has been properly 
developed, the experience obtained 
would enable full exploration of the 

ssibilities of a graduated scale of rates 
for quantity loading from freighthouse 
to freighthouse. However, it might 
be desirable immediately to institute 
such a tariff at some places like Man- 
hattan (N. Y.), where the lack of 
sidings makes the other method un- 
available. 

Neither of these proposed graduated 
scales of rates appears to involve an 
unlawful discrimination. The reduction 
in rates is justified by the difference 
in the cost of transportation, which is 
the basis for permitting carload rates 
lower than 1. c. 1. St. Louts Merchants 
Exchange v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad Co., 87 I. C. C. 547, at p. 
556; Freight Forwarding Investigation, 
229 I. C. C. 201, at p. 229. Because 
of such difference in cost, the commis- 
sion has approved tariffs establishing 
all-commodity rates lower than 1. c. 1., 
even though they disregarded the 
classification of property which is ob- 
served by the graduated scales here. 
All Freight to Pacific Coast, 248 I. C. 
C.73; All Freight to Points in Southern 
Territory, 253 I. C. C. 623. 


Aid to Smaller Shippers 


The siding-to-siding cars and the 
quantity shipments between freight 
houses would give the intermediate 
shipper the same service as that afforded 
to the large carload shipper. By re- 
lieving congestion in transfers and 
freighthouses, they would also improve 
the service and competitive position of 
the small shipper who is unable to load 
10,000 Ib. If the railroads agree that 
the proposed graduated scales designed 
for this purpose (some of which are al- 
ready in effect) are no more discrimina- 
tory than reduced carload or all-com- 
modity rates, they should establish these 
tariffs; the commission will not compel 
their establishment in the face of rail- 
toad opposition. St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Co., supra; Illinois Territory In- 
dustrial Traffic League v. Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, 262 I. C. C. 227, at 
pp. 240-2, 

The second proposal made by the 
shippers is that the railroads make 
Periodic analyses of their 1. c. 1. traffic, 
and establish direct merchandise cars 
to destinations not receiving such serv- 
ice where the study shows that a suffi- 
ciently heavy movement exists. In 
Many cases, the cars can be operated 
only if the tonnage is concentrated by 
having the shippers use unified 1. c. 1. 
Toutings beyond the originating carrier. 
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In other instances, analyses made by the 
railroads since General Order O. D. T. 
1 have resulted in the inauguration of 
on-line cars, or of off-line cars follow- 
ing existing routings. 

Where the use of unified destination 
routes is necessary, it can be effectuated 
by extending the “Hartford plan” which 
was evolved by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, with certain improve- 
ments suggested by that experience. 
This proposal can be adopted without 
causing any change in established car- 
load routings, and its use should in- 
crease rather than reduce the 1. c, 1. 
revenues of the respective destination 
railroads. The method of analysis em- 
ployed in the Hartford plan would 
apply with equal force where existing 
routings are retained. 

A two-day check was made of all 
1. c. 1. traffic originating at Hartford 
‘and seven other New England cities. 
This disclosed sufficient tonnage mov- 
ing to certain destinations or areas to 
justify daily or tri-weekly cars carry- 
ing a minimum of 10,000 Ib., if unified 
routings were used beyond the New 
Haven or the Boston & Maine. As a 
result of the active and effective co- 
operation of the general chairman of 
the New England Shippers Advisory 
Board, and of the traffic manager of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut, the shippers readily agreed on cer- 
tain unified routes. Permits were 
thereupon issued authorizing operation 
of the cars with less than the minimum 
tonnage required by General Order 
Oo a T.. %: 

Hartford was then operating direct 
interline cars to six destinations beyond 
nearby trunk-line transfers; cars were 
added to Cincinnati, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis. Waterbury had direct 
cars to six such destinations; cars were 
added to Cincinnati and Detroit, and 
to Port Huron, Proviso, and Spencer 
Transfers. Similar cars were establish- 
ed from Bridgeport to Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Kansas City and St. Louis, and 
to Proviso Transfer. Portland had 
three cars beyond trunk-line transfers; 
cars were initiated to Baltimore, Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia, and to Florence 
and Spencer Transfers. Lawrence’s 
four cars were supplemented by cars 
to Baltimore, Chicago and St. Louis. 
The cars to distant transfers made it 
possible to reach a large area served 
by the respective destination carriers 
with only one transfer en route, in- 
stead of two or three as before. 

The foregoing summary recital does 
not adequately convey the significance 
of the four or five new cars at each 
city. They made it possible for 1.c.l. 
shipments aggregating at least 40,000 
or 50,000 Ib. per day from each origin 
to reach their destination on time. 
Since the average l.c.l. package is less 



































































than 500 lb., each car might carry 
as many as 80 or 100 packages, many 
of which are of vital importance to 
their respective consignees. The new 
cars constituted a large percentage of 
all the direct cars from each originating 
point (except Bridgeport). They gave 
these points satisfactory service not 
previously available to important des- 
tinations and areas. Many shippers at 
each city stated that these cars had 
been of great value to them. 


Expedited Service 


Even more striking results were 
achieved at smaller cities whose service 
had theretofore been strictly limited. 
New Britain, for example, had carded 
all its cars to four trunk-line transfers; 
cars were established to Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis, and to Spencer Transfer. Nashua 
similarly had carded all its cars to five 
trunk-line transfers; cars were put in 
operation to Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York and St. Louis, and to Spencer 
Transfer. The importance of the new 
service to these originating points is 
apparent. 

The stations on the Boston & Maine 
south of Portsmouth were all loading 
on Boston. Congestion at that point 
was delaying all originating and ter- 
minating freight, as well as inbound 
and outbound transfer freight. By 
concentrating the shipments from all 
these stations at Lynn, the tonnage was 
sufficient to operate twelve cars daily, 
—seven to trunk-line transfers, and 
five under unified routings to points 
not theretofore served by the Boston & 
Maine from Boston; Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, New York and St. Louis, and 
Pitcairn Transfer, thus affording great- 
ly expedited service to the many pro- 
ducing centers on the North Shore of 
Massachusetts. Relieving Boston of the 
freight in these twelve cars enabled it 
to work on a current basis, and the 
adoption of unified routings for the 
traffic remaining there resulted in 
establishing cars to the five cities re- 
ceiving cars from Lynn. 

The experience at Boston illustrates 
the application of this proposal to 
origins served by more than one car- 
rier. Separate checks were made of 
the traffic of each of the three railroads 
there. Without any change in origin- 
ating route, the use of unified routings 
beyond made possible the operation of 
cars to five destinations lacking direct 
service: Birmingham, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Norfolk and Richmond. Com- 
petitive cars via a second originating 
carrier were set up to five destinations 
then receiving one direct car: Balti- 
more, Cleveland, and New York, Pit- 
cairn and Spencer Transfers. Chicago 
was receiving two cars from the New 
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Haven and one from the Boston & 
Albany, and St. Louis was receiving 
one car from each. Without any im- 
pairment of these cars, the Boston & 
Maine initiated two cars to Chicago 
(one standard and one differential) 
and one car to St. Louis. 

Discussion with shippers in Detroit 
disclosed that, because of unsatisfactory 
l.c.l. service, a large volume of freight 
for Atlanta and beyond was being 
turned over to forwarders, who carried 
it by truck to Cincinnati where it was 
loaded in direct cars operated by the 
southern lines. A newly established 
car to Atlanta developed so much ton- 
nage that it has been in regular opera- 
tion since then, and for a time a second 
car was run to Jacksonville. New 
cars were also set up to Minneapolis 
and Omaha. Each of two originating 
lines initiated overhead cars to the Mis- 
souri Pacific’s Gratiot street house in 
St. Louis. This type of car to a 
connecting carrier at a gateway is par- 
ticularly helpful because it eliminates 
a station handling by the delivering 
carrier and a crosstown movement to 
the receiving carrier. 


Use of Off-Line Cars 


On the basis of their own checks, 
the railroads have instituted many off- 
line merchandise cars where there was 
already sufficient tonnage via existing 
routes. New York, for example, oper- 
ates direct cars (all established by the 
same carrier) to Atlanta (2*), Bir- 
mingham, Houston, Jacksonville (2), 
Macon, Memphis (2), Miami (2), 
Nashville, Richmond and Roanoke. 
But there are no direct cars to Dallas, 
Denver, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Omaha, Portland, San Francisco, or 
Seattle. There would seem. to be 
enough freight from New York to 
justify a car to many of these points, 
except in situations where the for- 
warders have a rate advantage. Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore operate cars to 
a number of off-line points, but have 
similar opportunities for many addition- 
al cars. Chicago, Cleveland and St. 
Louis, on the other hand, have at least 
one scheduled car to all destinations re- 
ceiving enough tonnage, and two or more 
car-lines to most important points. 

Our experience with the Hartford 
plan convinced us that the traffic check 
at any origin should cover a period of 
at least one full working week. Two 
days are not sufficiently representative; 
even a five-day check would include 
some unusual traffic which does not 
move regularly, and would omit sub- 
stantial recurrent traffic which did not 
happen to move during the test period. 





_ "In all these cases, regular cars are operated 
via two destination carriers. 
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As is the case with any sampling 
process, the results of such check re- 
quire verification by discussion with 
those having direct knowledge of the 
facts. 

For this reason, it would be most 
desirable to go over the situation with 
the individual shippers. They will ap- 
preciate the attention being given to 
a problem which is so important to 
them. They will distinguish between 
their sporadic and regular shipments, 
and will indicate any prospective traf- 
fic which is not disclosed by the five- 
day check. What is more important, 
they will frequently report a substantial 
volume of truck traffic which they 
would divert to the direct cars. The 
car from Detroit to Atlanta was estab- 
lished on that assurance; the cars from 
Waterbury and from New Britain to 
Detroit were initiated because of con- 
fidence that they would attract a large 
volume then moving by truck. 

As already stated, a number of on- 
line cars, and of off-line cars following 
existing routings, have been established 
by the railroads on the basis of analyses 
made since General Order O.D.T. 1 
became effective. But these analyses 
must be repeated at frequent intervals 
in order to produce the best results. 
In some instances our checks suggested 
possible car lines which had developed 
because of changes in the traffic flow 
since the railroad had made its own 
check. Sometimes cars may be started 
with less than 10,000 Ib, and will 
build up to the required minimum. Thus, 
one shipper in Binghamton loaded about 
2,000 Ib. per day to Atlanta. With 
this as a nucleus, we were able to 
build up a car which carried 10,000 to 
15,000 Ib. per day, and afforded greatly 
needed service to numerous war pro- 
ducers in the Binghamton area. 

If off-line cars can be operated only 
by the use of unified routings, the fig- 
ures, after being corrected in the light 
of discussion with the individual ship- 
pers, must first be analyzed by the 
originating carrier in order to deter- 
mine the best destinations for the cars. 
Where a sufficient volume moves to a 
designated city and to points beyond 
to which it affords direct car service, 
a car to that city can be set up. But 
where the tonnage is widely diffused 
throughout a destination area, it is 
necessary to decide on the most advan- 
tageous break-bulk point in the light 
of the car service beyond. For ex- 
ample, distribution to a larger number 
of Texas points is made from St. Louis 
than from Dallas or Houston, so that 
even if the Texas shipments are enough 
to justify a car, unless a substantial 
percentage goes to a single city the 
car should be carded to the St. Louis 
house of a southwestern carrier. Simi- 
lar situations often make the Chicago 








house of a western carrier a bette 
break-bulk point than Kansas City or 
Minneapolis or Omaha. Care must 
also be taken to avoid destroying satis. 
factory service from existing break. 
bulk gateways by diverting so much 
of their tonnage to new break-bulk 
points that the old ones are compelled 
to discontinue established car lines, 

After the originating carrier has thys 
decided on all the destinations to which 
direct cars can be operated, the figures 
showing the tonnage moving via each 
route to the respective destinations can 
be presented to a meeting of the ship. 
pers and the opportunity given them 
to designate the unified routes. Shippers 
are enthusiastic about the cars because 
they give good service. The partici- 
pating railroads acknowledge that the 
traffic in the direct joint-line cars is 
much more profitable than that which 
they handle through transfers. Some 
carriers, however, are opposed to uni- 
fied 1.c.l. routings because they fear that 
shippers may become accustomed to 
using them for their carload business, 
This result can be averted without 
too much difficulty. 


Agreement on Unified Routes 


As director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, Mr. Eastman addressed 
a letter to the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League in January, 1944, saying: 

In order to operate many of these car lines, 
especially those established py the Office of 
fense Transportation, it was necessary to ask the 
shippers in the area affected to agree to unified 
routings, because only in this way could enough 
traffic be concentrated to justify operation of the 
car. These considerations do not apply to carload 
freight. While shippers should make every effort 
to use scheduled merchandise car lines, that is no 
reason why they should not continue to route their 
carload freight in the same manner as they are 
now doing. 

This argument can be effectively 
brought home to shippers, both by the 
originating carrier which is closest to 
them and has the primary responst- 
bility of satisfying their transportation 
needs, and by the interested destination 
carriers whose traffic departments might 
accept this development as a challenge 
to their salesmanship. The aid of the 
appropriate Regional Shippers Advis- 
ory Broad can also be enlisted. 

Both carriers and the board caf 
impress upon shippers the importance 
of preserving the vitality of all open 
routes by avoiding redistribution of 
carload business. They can emphasize 
further that the unified I.c.l. routings 
are being adopted in response to ship- 
pers’ demands for better service 0 
such traffic, and that the shippers 
should reciprocate by keeping faith with 
all the other carriers to the respective 
destinations, whose carload alee 
equally good but who have relinquish 
their 1.c.l. traffic in order to improve 
that service. When the matter is thus 
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presented to them, shippers who have 
heen in the habit of giving their car- 
load business to a destination carrier 
which has served them well would not 
be inclined to change their carload 


routes. 
Effect on L. C. L. Revenues 


While assurance against loss of car- 
load business is the most important 
consideration, it is also desirable to 
guard against impairment of the ag- 
gregate l.c.l. revenue of each destina- 
tion carrier which has been serving 
a particular area. Even if a destination 
railroad should get somewhat less than 
its previous percentage of the l.c.l. 
freight in any area, the total to be 
apportioned will usually be much greater 
because the direct cars attract ship- 
ments theretofore carried by truck, so 
that such railroad’s gross l.c.l. revenue 
would probably not be impaired. Its 
net Lc.l. revenue will certainly be high- 
et, since much of the freight which it 
has been handling through transfers 
will be replaced by freight moving in 
direct cars. However, it is desirable 
to preserve the existing proportion 
among the destination carriers as close- 
ly as possible. 

The failure adequately to do this 
was one defect of the Hartford plan, 
and inequities resulted at some points 
through diversion of l.c.l. business to 
roads which were not fairly entitled 
to it. That was because we did not 
have the time or personnel to devote 
to this phase of the problem; all our 
efforts had to be directed towards im- 
proving the service. The experience, 
however, is helpful in showing how 
the pitfall may be avoided. 

In order to preserve existing 1.c.1. 
tevenues, it is necessary for the origin- 
ating carrier to make sure that the 
five-day check is taken in such manner 
(including verification with the indi- 
vidual shippers) as to eliminate any dis- 
tortion in the record of the tonnage 
moving via each destination carrier. 
We found the shippers to be fair- 
minded, and sympathetic with the de- 
site of each individual railroad to pre- 
serve its revenue. The route to each 
new destination which is selected by 
them will generally be the one then 
carrying a plurality of the tonnage, 
unless that is only a minor part of the 
whole, or unless another carrier can 
effect better distribution or delivery. 
When the figures are given to the 
shippers, it would be advisable to tell 
them the tonnage moving in the direct 
Joint-line cars already in operation. 
“hey will usually consider all the off- 
Ine traffic as a whole, and will select 
the new routes in such manner as to 
retain the existing relationship among 
destination carriers. Here too the co- 
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operation of the Regional Shippers Ad- 
visory Board would be very helpful 
in achieving the desired result. Though 
the ratio of the traffic obtained by each 
road from each individual origin ob- 
viously cannot be retained with mathe- 
matical precision, because that would 
require continuing the wide diffusion 
of the traffic which prevents’ operation 
of direct cars, nevertheless the propor- 
tion among all the destination carriers 
from an entire originating area can be 
substantially maintained if the originat- 
ing carrier and the shippers make a 
real effort to do so by compensating 
at some origins for losses at others.- 

Some originating carriers are reluc- 
tant to cooperate actively with shippers 
in working out unified routes, because 
they fear the possibility of reprisals 
from destination carriers. If the pro- 
gram is carried out in the manner sug- 
gested, the latter will preserve their 
carload business, and they will continue 
to get substantially the same volume of 
l.c.l. traffic in cars which are more 
profitable to handle. Hence there would 
be no occasion for such reprisal, and 
the problem would hardly exist if it 
were frankly discussed by the respective 
traffic vice-presidents. If any destina- 
tion railroad were to engage in such 
tactics, the amount of unrouted traffic 
which it could divert from the originat- 
ing carrier would not be very large. 
In any event, it would seem wiser for 
the originating carrier to take this nebu- 
lous risk rather than to continue inade- 
quate service, which is sure to divert 
substantial traffic to the trucks, and 
which may well drive some plants out 
of its territory. While the railroads, 
because of unwillingness to offend the 
sensibilities of any connection, abstain 
from offering the service required by 
the shippers, the trucks give the service 
and get the business. 

In the 1940 Senate hearings, the rail- 
road executives advanced cogent rea- 
sons against the pooling of merchan- 
dise traffic. If direct merchandise cars 
are established to all destinations re- 
ceiving enough tonnage to justify them, 
through these periodic analyses by the 
railroads, and the adoption of unified 
lc. routings beyond the originating 
carrier where necessary, that would dis- 
pose of any demand for pooling, be- 
cause such cars would more effectively 
accomplish one of the chief results which 
pooling seeks to achieve. 

In order for shippers to route freight 
properly, they must know the car serv- 
ice from the destinations reached by 
their own direct cars. We found many 
instances where shipments required 
transfers which could have been avoid- 
ed if the shipper had known how to 
route beyond the first unloading point. 
The Office of Defense Transportation 
prepared partial lists of scheduled di- 


rect merchandise cars, on the basis of 
the railroads’ S.M.S. reports which 
were filed pursuant to General Order 
O.D.T. 1. In transmitting the lists to 
the National Industrial Traffic League, 
Director Eastman said: 


As an aid to shippers,, my office is preparing 
lists of all the scheduled merchandise car lines 
(other than local cars) now in operation in the 
various geographical territories. . . . As soon as 
possible, supplemental lists complementing each of 
these lists will be prepared, showing the car serv- 
ice available beyond the transfers and gateways 
to which the cars on the annexed lists are operat- 
ing. 

. - « « I should greatly appreciate your dis- 
tributing this list among your membership, and 
urging them to take advantage of these established 
car lines by routing their l.c.l. freight in such 
manner as to eliminate unnecessary transfer hand- 
ling and cross-town movement. This will greatly 
relieve the manpower difficulties which the rail- 
roads are now experiencing at their important 
transfers, will save many car-days, and will great- 
ly expedite the movement of such freight. 


We started preparing a guide for each 
originating point, showing how freight 
could be routed to all cities with a pop- 
ulation of over 100,000, either directly 
or with the minimum number of trans- 
fers. It was not completed because of 
limitation of time and personnel, and 
because the information in the S.M.S. 
reports quickly became outdated. If 
such lists cannot be prepared by coopera- 
tive action of the railroads, it would be 
desirable for each originating carrier to 
obtain from its connections and to make 
available to its shippers the pertinent 
information showing the car service into 
areas receiving recurrent traffic from 
those shippers. The latter rely on their 
originating carrier to take complete care 
of such transportation needs. 

One shipper, who ships a very sub- 
stantial volume of l.c.l. freight to all 
parts of the United States, wrote: 


I would like to see a consolidated circular 
perhaps by regions, that would be kept current and 
would show the available package car set-ups. 
(other than way freight), inbound and outbound 
by points, for all carriers. While it may be im- 
practicable at this time because of the scrambled: 
state of merchandise freight, it would in normal 
times be a tremendous asset to the carriers in 
drawing tonnage into established channels best: 
equipped to give service and thus meet competi- 
tion. 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advis- 
ory Board, at its January meeting, re- 
iterated the position taken at previous 
meetings, that it would be extremely 
helpful to them to have a consolidated 
package car schedule or guide similar to 
the Official Railway Guide, 


Shippers’ Aid in Planning 


The shippers speak with gratitude of 
the superb performance of the railroads 
during the war. This warm feeling 
offers a unique opportunity to enlist 
their aid in planning for the future. The 
railroads have been alert to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and are develop- 
ing the habit of discussion with their 
customers and research into their 
needs—a technique which has contribut- 
ed so much to the success of our auto- 

(Continued on page 1130) 
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Better Rail-Testing Technique 


‘QYFFORTS to develop a device for 

the detection of transverse fissures 
have been going on since 1913. Mirrors 
were constructed on brackets that could 
be moved along by hand, showing in 
their reflection any breaks that might 
be visible beneath the rail head. This 
method proved slow and laborious, and 
had the further objection that detection 
of failures was impossible until the de- 
velopment had reached the contour of 
the rail head. 

The Bureau of Standards, in 1915, 
under the direction of Dr. Burroughs, 
attempted to develop a practical appar- 
atus for testing rails, consisting of a 
magnetizing solenoid surrounding the 
rail, with a search coil and sensitive 
meter to detect any change in the total 
magnetic lines of force, which vary 





* From an address at a recent meeting of the 
Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago. 
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By T. B. THOMPSON 


Special Engineer, Illinots Central 


as irregulartiies in the rail-head ma- 
terial are encountered. This has been 
called the total flux method of detection, 
and was subsequently investigated by 
two railroads and a steel company. It 
required about 25 min. for a complete 
test of one rail, and, while the apparatus 
was accurate and highly sensitive to 
internal defects, it also was sensitve to 
hard spots, gag marks and other minor 
metal conditions that were not in any 
way dangerous. Finally, it was aban- 
doned as impractical because there was 
no way of determining the relative 
danger of the indications given. 

M. Suzuky, an engineer in the re- 
search office of the Japanese govern- 










A review of methods and 
equipment used in detect: 
ing the presence of in- 
ternal defects, with par. 
ticular reference to the 
practices and experience 
of the Illinois Central* 


ment at Tokyo, developed a device 
similar to the one of Dr. Burroughs, 
but to be used on rail in track. His 
apparatus had a coil connected to a 
sensitive meter operating in an active 
















magnetic field. This has been called 
the flux-leakage method of detection 
because it depends on the magnetic flux 
leaking out, due to an internal separa- 
tion, and being deflected through the 
coil and meter circuit. Claims were 
made that about % of a mile of track 
could be tested in an hour, but this 
device, like that of Dr. Burroughs, was 
unable to separate the fissures from the 
false indications. 

X-rays have been proposed as 4 
method of internal inspection ; however, 
for the present they are dangerous 10 
use without adequate protection and 
unsuitable for field work. . 

Magnaflux, a method used in testing 
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ing page (Top)—The Illinois 
crm pie has two rail-flaw de- 
tector units of the residual mag- 
netic type, one of which is shown 
here. (Bottom)—One of the fleet 
of rail-flaw detector cars operated 
by the Sperry Rail Service 


This page (Top)—Equipment avail- 
able for detecting internal defects 
in rails includes this car, recently 
developed by Teleweld, Inc. (Bot- 
tom)—Hand-testing equipment is 
used to confirm the operator’s judg- 
ment as to whether an indication 
on the tape is due to a dangerous 
internal defect 


shafts, castings, etc., for internal separa- 
tions, has been suggested. Briefly, this 
method consists of magnetizing the piece 
to be tested and then dusting it with 
ferro-magnetic filings especially treated 
to reduce friction, or immersing it in 
a solution containing finely divided fil- 
ings in suspension. Discontinuities of 
metal are shown by the adherence of 
flings near the separated portion. 
Fissures are generally too deep in the 
rail for this method to be effective, 
and it is hard to see how a practical 
application could be made for field 
testing. 

In 1926, the late Dr. E. A. Sperry, 
a distinguished engineer and inventor, 
proposed a drop-of-electrical-potential 
method of testing rails. In this method, 
a current of about 2,500 amperes or 
more, at low voltage, was to be forced 
through a portion of the rail, and by 
continuously moving a set of conductors 
carrying the current the entire rail was 
to be energized. The resistance effect 
of discontinuities in the rail head would 
be detected by a pair of brushes to pick 
up this minute difference in voltage 
and to transmit it to a suitable electronic 
amplifier to increase the impulse suffi- 
ciently to operate pens for a paper tape 
record. The plan also envisioned an 
automatically-operated paint gun to pro- 
duce a paint spot on the rail at the 
location of the defect. 

Since this method was based on a 
sound, tried and proven principle, the 
American Railway Engineering Asso- 
Clation recommended that Dr. Sperry 
be authorized to build a car embodying 
the equipment required, and agreed to 
assume the costs. Subsequently, in 1927, 
such a car was built, which performed 
well enough in the laboratory, but 
which when placed in road service was 
found to be impractical because the 
brushes could not work through the re- 
sistance effect of the hardened running 
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rail surtace. The apparatus was re- 
designed by replacing the brushes with 
a search coil, which depended on the 
field distortion caused by incongruities 
in the rail head instead of the difference 
in voltage. 

The first actual service run was com- 
pleted in December, 1928, over two 
main tracks of the New York Central 
between Beacon, N. Y., and Rensselaer, 
a distance of 166 miles. Credit for 
the development of the Sperry-type car 
is due jointly to Dr. Sperry and the 
Sperry Development Company, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, the 





American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, and the New York Central. This 
car proved so successful that shortly 
after being put in service another one 
was built to be owned and operated 
by the Sperry Company. This second 
car was the forerunner of the present 
Sperry Rail Testing Service which 
operates a fleet of cars available for 
service to the railroads. 

Thus the detector car was born, and 
as full appreciation of its potentialities 
became recognized by railroad manage- 
ments, the demand for service soon 
exceeded the supply. In spite of the 
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relatively large number of cars made 
available by the Sperry Company, many 
railroads had to wait their turn for 
testing. 


Residual Magnetic Method 


To meet the need for increased testing 
service, the Association of American 
Railroads again went to work to de- 
velop a different method of flaw detec- 
tion. This resulted in the residual 
magnetic car, which was invented by 
W. C. Barnes, engineer of tests of the 
Rail Investigation Committee, and H. 
W. Keevil, assistant engineer, both of 
the A.A.R. Mr. Barnes has continued 
to direct the rail testing program of 
the association and the residual magnetic 
detector car development, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Keevil, who was the 
operator of the original Sperry car. 

The first residual magnetic car was 
put in service on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western on May 3, 1939, and 
in the summer of 1941 the board of 
directors of the A.A.R. authorized the 
building of another residual car, and 
also made the entire development avail- 
able through license to any member 
road wishing to build and operate its 
own car. Since then six railroad-owned 
cars have been built and put in service, 
and others are authorized. 

The residual magnetic principle of 
detection is relatively simple, although 
its final application in the form of a 
rail detector car becomes somewhat in- 
volved. This principle can be demon- 
strated best by rubbing an unmagnetized 
steel bar with an ordinary magnet. A 
small compass will then indicate that 
one end of the bar is a north seeking 
pole while the other end is a south seek- 
ing pole. The portion between the two 
poles seemingly does not disturb the 
compass a great deal. Next, drill holes, 
notch with a saw or crack the bar in 
some manner and the compass becomes 
greatly disturbed as it passes near these 
breaks due to the presence of local 
residual magnetic fields. A coil of wire 
connected to a sensitive meter when 
moved along the bar produces a weak 
voltage each time it passes through one 
of these fields. The coil is known as 
a search coil because it “searches out” 
these local residual fields. Replace the 
hand magnet with six electro-magnets, 
three to the rail, stretch the steel bar 
out into 39 ft. lengths weighing 112 
Ib. per yard or more; connect the 
search coil to a suitable electronic ampli- 
fier instead of the meter, the output of 
which feeds into a relay controlling a 
magnetic pen and paint gun instead of 
a loud-speaker ; mount the entire appar- 
atus on a car with a power unit so it 
can be moved over the rails from 5 to 
7 m.p.h., and you have a residual mag- 
netic detector car. 
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Actually, when working, the cars are 
locating local residual fields in the rail 
head, many of which are caused by 
internal defects. However, some indica- 
tions result from minor surface condi- 
tions that are not dangerous. There- 
fore, the operator must watch the rail 
surface and the base of the rail, where 
the magnetic paint gun leaves a mark 
each time the search coil encounters a 
residual field, and glance at the tape 
to see that each magnetic pen stroke 
corresponds to a paint gun spot. At 
the same time he must decide if the 
indication on the tape is caused by a 
minor surface defect or an internal 
separation. 

Areas in which considerable loco- 
motive driver slippage occurs, due to 
starting and stopping, cause the operator 
considerable trouble. A good pair of 
eyes and no imagination are essential 
in an operator. Fissured rails never 
“get well” and an operator’s mistakes 
invariably show up behind the car, 
so an operator cannot afford to make 
mistakes. 

To confirm his judgment as to whether 
an indication on the tape is due to a 
surface irregularity or to a dangerous 
internal defect, an operator stops the 
car and causes a heavy current to be 
run through a section of the suspected 
rail. Any internal separation acts as an 
obstruction to the flow of current 
through the rail very much like a stone 
in a small stream will deflect the water 
from its main course. This causes a 
piling up of the lines of force on one 
side of the defect and produces a voltage 
difference at the separation which is 
easily located by means of a sensitive 
milli-voltmeter. Any sudden rise in the 
meter indicates a defect, the percentage 
of which can be calculated fairly accur- 
ately from the meter reading. Internal 
defects from 5 to 100 per cent of the 
area of the rail head are found. 

The Illinois Central has been using 
detector cars since 1929, employing both 
Sperry and Association of American 
Railroads’ cars on a rental basis. How- 
ever, on January 8, 1943, it placed in 
service a company-owned residual mag- 
netic car, and subsequently, on April 
26, 1945, it placed in service a second 
magnetic car, built in its Burnside shops. 

Because of the large investment in 
this equipment and the need for testing 
the more important lines three or four 
times a year, both cars are operating 
on a seven-day-week basis, using four 
men to the car. Actually, only three 
men are on duty at any one time, each 
man working for a period of 24 days 
and then going home six days out of 
each month. 

Both cars are averaging about 24 
testing-miles a day, and together they 
tested approximately 16,000 miles of 
track during 1946. Results from the 








program have been highly gratifying 
as measured by a substantial reduc. 
tion in train accidents from transverse 
fissure rail failures, which were reduced 
from eight in 1941 to none in 1946, 


Cars Are Kept Up to Date 


New developments are continually 
being added to both cars as soon as 
their worth has been demonstrated. For 
instance, since 1943 the No. 1 car has 
had improved amplifiers added twice, 
giving a cleaner record and making it 
possible to locate many fissures in the 
vicinity of and under wheel burns which 
had formerly been missed. In addition, 
two complete sets of improved wheels 
have been applied, requiring less mainte- 
nance and resulting in fewer days’ tie 
up for the cars in shops. Demagnetizers 
for removing residual magnetism from 
the rail following each test have also 
been added, as well as many other items. 
These improvements, while costly, have 
kept both cars modern and have resulted 
in securing an average of six or more 
testing miles per day per car, as well 
as a more efficient overall job. 

To minimize delays from breakdowns, 
a complete supply of spare parts for 
our cars has been stocked at strategic 
points along the system. Furthermore, 
each car has a stock of small parts on 
board at all times and is equipped with 
machine shop tools for use when minor 
machine work is required. Breakdowns 
on a rail detector car are handled like 
derailments on the main line; the crew 
goes to work and does not quit until the 
car is ready to go again. 

Test tracks have been constructed at 
Wildwood (Iil.) in the Chicago terminal 
area, and in the Memphis terminal area, 
laid with rails containing fissures whose 
location and size are known. Both cars 
are periodically checked on these tracks 
for efficiency of their detecting equip- 
ment. 

The latest addition to the detector 
car family is one developed after con- 
siderable experimentation by Teleweld, 
Inc., of Chicago, a car which is said to 
work in a sustained magnetic field. 
Basically, this car is similar to other 
magnetic cars that have preceded it. 
Lightness and provision for setting of 
car from the track to clear for trains 
are two of the special advantages claimed 
for this equipment. 

Although developed originally for the 
detection of fissures, a number of other 
types of defects are found by detector 
cars. For this reason, it is difficult to 
see how the railroads can afford to be 
without this kind of inspection, evel 
though there is reason to believe that 
when only control-cooled rail is i 
service, shatter cracks and the resulting 
transverse fissures may be a thing of 
the past. 
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‘Drastic Shift’’ Found in 
Net Income Distribution 


I. C. C. Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
notes trend toward West, although it reports each district 
showed “considerable improvement” during first quarter 


HE territorial distribution of net 

income of the Class I railroads 
for the first quarter of 1947 showed a 
“drastic shift” between the East and 
West, as compared with 1941, it is 
pointed out by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
latest issue of its “Monthly Comment.” 
In 1941, according to the bureau, the 
eastern roads accounted for 52 per cent 
of the total first quarter net income— 
as compared with 2.4 per cent in 1947 
—while the western roads in 1941 re- 
ported a net deficit of $4.9 million, as 
compared with contributing 50 per cent 
of the estimated net income for the 
first quarter of 1947. “Each district 
showed considerable improvement in net 
income in the 1947 period over that for 
1946,” the bureau observed, adding that 
“the Pocahontas region, as usual, shows 
the most favorable net earnings.” 

The Class I roads’ net income, after 
all charges, amounted to approximately 
$87.8 million in the first three months 
of 1947, an increase of 442 per cent 
and 26 per cent, respectively, over the 
$16.2 million and $69.5 million reported 
for the corresponding 1946 and 1941 
periods. The bureau, noting that the 
full effect of the Ex Parte No. 162 
freight-rate increases, effective January 
1, is not reflected in the first quarter 
earnings, said that the increase in 
“operating net” from 7.2 per cent of 
operating revenues in the first quarter 
of 1946 to 12.3 per cent in 1947 “pre- 
sumably reflects both increased freight 
traffic and higher freight rates, although 
operating costs remained at a very 
high level.” It also observed that 1947 
total revenues and total operating costs 
increased 9.3 per cent and 3.3 per cent, 
— over the first quarter of 


The bureau also reported that Eastern 
district roads accounted for 45 per cent 
of the total operating revenues of all 
Class I roads in the first quarter of 
1941, as compared with 40.2 per cent 
in 1947, the respective totals for the 
Western district roads being 34.5 per 
cent and 39.5 per cent. For freight, 
Passenger and other revenues, the West- 
€rn district proportions of the totals 
Were, respectively, 5.4 per cent, 3.3 per 
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cent and 3.5 per cent higher in 1947 
than in 1941, while the Eastern district 
proportions declined by 5.3 per cent, 
1.5 per cent and 4.2 per cent, respectively. 


Shift Predicted 


“The shift in the proportion of freight 
revenue of about 5 percentage points 
in favor of the West over the East be- 
tween 1941 and 1947 . . . coincides in 
a rough way with the trend indicated 
by the tonnage estimates given in this 
Bureau’s study . . . issued in September, 
1946,” the bureau commented. “In this 
study . . . it was estimated that the 
freight tonnage originated in the West- 
ern district . . . would increase its pro- 
portion of the United States total by 
4.8 percentage points as between... 
1941 and 1947, while the Eastern dis- 
trict’s proportion would drop 3.4 per- 
centage points. However, it should be 
borne in mind that trends of tonnage 
originated and total freight revenue 
might vary considerably due to changes 
in the level of rates, composition of 
traffic, length of haul, and the volume 
of traffic interchanged between terri- 
tories.” 

Commenting on the accuracy of rail- 
road estimates of 1946 revenues and 
expenses—the estimates were submitted 
to the I. C. C. in response to an August 
19, 1946, order in Ex Parte No. 162— 
the bureau said that the operating reve- 
nues for the group as a whole were 
underestimated by only 1 per cent, the 
estimated figure being $6,026 million 
as compared with actual operating reve- 
nues of $6,085 million, including $4,532 
million in freight revenues and $1,072 
million in passenger revenues. Seven 
roads overestimated by amounts rang- 
ing from 0.2 per cent to 1.9 per cent 
of actual revenues, while the remainder 
were from 0.1 per cent to 4.8 per cent 
under the actual figures. Twenty-one 
of the 30 roads were within 2.5 per 
cent of their actual revenues: “It 
should be recalled,” the bureau said, 
“that there was a coal strike from 
November 21 to December 7, not antici- 
pated in the estimates, which may mean 
that basically the underestimate was 
somewhat more than 1.0 per cent.” 

With respect to other forecasts, the 


bureau noted that overall operating ex- 
penses ($5,117 million) were only 0.3 
per cent above the estimated total, while 
maintenance of way and structures ex- 
penses ($905 million) and maintenance 
of equipment expenses ($1,190 million) 
were 0.9 per cent and 1.1 per cent, 
respectively, below those estimated. 
Transportation expenses amounted to 
$2,600 million, as compared with an 
estimate of $2,561 million. 

The bureau also found it “of interest” 
to compare its estimates of 1946 revenues 
and expenses of Class I roads, as re- 
ported in its “Comment” of September, 
1946, with the actual figures for that 
year. Noting that it underestimated 
total operating revenues ($7,627 million) 
by “only 0.1 per cent” and operating 
expenses ($6,358 million) by “only 0.3 
per cent,” the bureau said that “this 
close overall estimate is partly the result 
of the offsetting effect of under and 
over estimates.” At the same time, it 
said that it overestimated passenger 
revenues ($1,259 million) by 6.9 per 
cent and underestimated freight reve- 
nues ($5,786 million) by 1.3 per cent. 


March Results 


The total operating revenues for 
March amounted to $717,826,034, an 
increase of 11.1 per cent over March, 
1946. For the 12 months ended with 
March, 1947, total operating revenues 
amounted to $7,800,168,000, as com- 
pared with $8,488,829,000 and $9,440,- 
018,000 for the corresponding 1946 and 
1945 periods, respectively. Freight and 
other revenues during March increased 
6.6 per cent and 5.2 per cent, respec- 
tively, over the previous month, while 
passenger revenues declined 8.9 per cent 
under February, 1947, and 37.7 per 
cent under March, 1946. 

Net income for the 12-month period 
ended with March totaled $373,047,000, 
after deduction of Federal income taxes, 
or 22.8 per cent above the correspond- 
ing 1946 period. “No attempt has been 
made to adjust the figures reported for 
accelerated amortization of defense pro- 
jects and concurrent tax credits, other 
federal tax credits, or retroactive wage 
increases,” the bureau said. 

The bureau reported that mail and 
express revenues for the first three 
months of 1947 were 7.4 per cent and 
24.5 per cent, respectively, higher than 
in the same 1946 period. This increase 
in express revenue was largely the re- 


. sult of the commission’s decision of 


October 28, 1946, in Ex Parte No. 163, 
effective for one year, it said. The 
new rates, approximately 20 per cent 
higher than the old ones, became effec- 
tive last December 13. 

With respect to freight and passenger 
traffic, the bureau noted that revenue 
tons of freight in February increased 
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over those in February, 1946, at a 
higher rate (10.2 per cent) than the 
corresponding increase in ton-miles (7.6 
per cent), which, it said, coincided with 
a decrease in the average haul per road 
from 236 miles in February, 1946, to 
230.3 miles in the same 1947 month. 
It added that the number of passengers 
carried in February decreased 14.7 per 


cent under the number carried in Feb- 
ruary, 1946, as compared with a de- 
crease of 42.6 per cent in passenger- 
miles. The average journey per pass- 
enger per road declined from 93.4 miles 
in February, 1946, to 62.8 miles in 
February, 1947. 

The bureau also called attention to 
the “substantial increases” in the pro- 
portion of revenue from agricultural 
products and less-than-carload freight 
in 1946 over 1944 and 1941 and to the 
“sharp decline” of 8.8 per cent in the 
proportion of revenue from manufactures 
and miscellaneous in 1946 as compared 
to that of 1944. “Since the relative 
proportion of tons originated for the 
manufactures and miscellaneous group 
declined only 2.0 percentage points from 
1944 to 1946, it seems apparent that 


the large drop in revenues resulted from 
a decline in the volume of long haul, 
high rated wartime traffic,” the bureau 
“For example, the carriers’ reve- 
nue from the transportation of explosives 
N. O. S. dropped from $432.3 million 
in 1944 to $73.2 million in 1946. The 
total gross freight revenue for 1946 


said. 


was about 17 per cent below that of 
1944, but it was 32 per cent above the 
1941 total.” 

Commenting on grade-crossing acci- 
dents, the bureau said that steam rail- 
ways in 1946 reported 4,001 accidents 
at rail-highway grade-crossings which 
resulted in the death of 1,851 persons 
and injuries to 4,397. These figures 
compare with 4,100 accidents, 1,903 
deaths and 4,446 injured in 1945. Col- 
lisions between motor vehicles and trains 
accounted for most of the accidents 
and casualties in both years, and pass- 
enger automobiles were involved in 65 
per cent of all 1946 highway-grade 
crossing accidents, accounting for 62 
per cent of the fatalities and 72 per cent 
of the injuries. Corresponding figures 
for motor trucks were 22 per cent, 21 
per cent and 20 per cent, respectively. 





G.E. Battery Charger 


Improved heavy-duty battery-charging 
equipment for industrial truck service, 
meeting standards of the Electric Indus- 
trial Truck Association, has been an- 
nounced by the Motor division of the 
General Electric Company. “Packaged” 
into one unit consisting of a single-cir- 
cuit battery-charging motor-generator 
set, with its control cabinet mounted on 
a welded structural steel framework 
directly above, the equipment meets the 
requirements of an 18-cell, 550-amp.-hr., 
lead-acid-type storage battery, and, it is 
claimed, will charge batteries at the exact 
“tapered-charge” rate indicated by the 
battery manufacturer as necessary to in- 
sure their longest life. 

The generator is a conventional 47- 
volt, d.c. machine. For exact adjust- 
ment of voltage, a slide-wire type re- 
sistor is used in the field circuit in place 
of the usual rheostat. This prevents 
tampering with the voltage after it has 
been set. All the control devices are 
heavy-duty type, the line contactor being 
of steel mill construction, and the motor 
starter a size 2, across-the-line type. 

The equipment is completely auto- 
matic. Connection of the battery to the 
terminals automatically starts the motor- 
generator set, and, when it has attained 
synchronous speed, the line contactor 
to the battery circuit is closed auto- 
matically. As soon as the battery has 
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reached a voltage representing 75 to 80 
per cent of full charge, a timing device 
is actuated, which cuts off the battery 





New General Electric battery-charger 
for industrial trucks 


from the charging circuit on completion 
of the charge. This shuts down the 
motor-generator set and prevents over- 
charging the battery. 








How Can L.C.L. Service 


Be Improved? 
(Continued from page 1125) 


mobile, electrical equipment, and farm 
equipment companies, to name only a 
few of those which likewise serve large 
segments of the public. 

Shippers have given constructive and 
imaginative thought to the transporta- 
tion problems which confront them in 
their business, and welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss these thoughts with 
their railroad friends. L.c.l. traffic js 
only one of the problems; it has been 
selected for treatment in this article be- 
cause the situation has become so acute 
that immediate remedial action is im- 
perative. 

Further discussion with shippers 
would educe many worthwhile proposals 
regarding other problems. 


Roving Ambassadors 


The shippers value the services of the 
local and regional traffic representative, 
who conscientiously ministers to their 
daily needs. But they also like to dis- 
cuss the more important aspects of their 
transportation requirements with a gen- 
eral traffic executive who has the broad 
industrial and transportation perspec- 
tive which can be obtained only by a 
system officer. Every railroad has on its 
staff several men who are ideally suited 
for such an assignment; if they could be 
released from their desk routine and were 
appointed roving ambassadors among the 
shippers, they would produce gratifying 
results. 

Operating executives can be equally 
effective for this purpose. The traffic 
manager of one of our largest shippers 
told me that the best solicitor he knew 
was the operating vice-president of the 
railroad to which he gave a large volume 
of business. This view, which has been 
expressed by many others, is no reflec- 
tion on the traffic executives. Most men 
are fascinated by the details of railroad 
operation; one who has spent his life in 
industrial traffic work likes to talk about 
such matters with those who make the 
wheels go ’round. 

One Regional Shippers Advisory 
Board, with which it was my privilege to 
work quite closely, has effectively built 
up the habit of conference and discus- 
sion with the traffic and operating execu- 
tives of the roads in its territory. As @ 
result, it has brought about a real under- 
standing between the sellers and buyers 
of transportation. The extension of 
this practice by constant individual con- 
tact between a staff executive of each 
railroad and its customers will enable 
the railroads to continue in peacetime 
their irreplacable function in our eco- 
nomic and social order, which they dis- 
charged so superlatively during the wat. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Car Shortage Caucus 
Hears Gurley, Budd 


Santa Fe and Burlington presi- 
dents report improvements 
in box car supply 


Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and F. G. Gurley, 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, were the principal witnesses last week 
as the executive committee of so-called 
“Western States Caucus” continued its 
probe of alleged discrimination against the 
West with respect to the distribution of 
freight cars. A caucus spokesman indicated 
this week that Wendell Berge, former head 
of the anti-trust division of the Department 
of Justice, would be the next witness. 

Mr. Budd denied that there has been 
“any conspiracy, or any intention” on the 
part of the Car Service Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads to ”favor 
or to injure” any one part of the country or 
any railroad. “The distribution of cars, es- 
pecially when a great shortage exists, is a 
very difficult task and it is practically im- 
possible to satisfy all, or nearly all, of the 
parties concerned,” he said. 


Stresses Ownership—He explained 
that fair distribution of cars intra-region- 
ally as well as inter-regionally is an “im- 
portant feature” of car distribution. He 
said that neither the shipper in the West 
nor the western railroad which is short of 
cars gets “much comfort” out of the fact 
that the western railroads as a whole have 
a fair share of the equipment. 

“My suggestion would be that more rec- 
ognition should be given to ownership of 
cars,” Mr. Budd stated, noting that “at one 
time” the number of box cars on the Bur- 
lington represented less than 60 per cent of 
its ownership. “When a railroad owns 
sufficient cars to take care of the shippers 
served by it that railroad and those ship- 
pers are entitled to enough cars to repre- 
sent at least a large proportion of that own- 
ership. The total number of available cars, 
of course, is greatly affected by the condi- 
tion of the cars, and the policy of keeping 
the largest possible number fit for use is 
one that should be given attention and su- 
pervision. One thing that would assist in 
bringing this about would be to return cars 
to the owning line as promptly as possible. 
They will receive more prompt and more 
adequate repairs in that way than to have 
repairs made by foreign lines. 

“Another thing that will improve the dis- 
tribution of cars, and also encourage the 
building of new cars, is to increase the per 
diem charge. The present charge of $1.15, 
1 my opinion, is entirely too low and the 
Proposed $1.25 charge which will become 





effective June 1 seems to me likewise inade- 
quate. Higher per diem will certainly en- 
courage a road to build cars rather than 
rely on obtaining them through the payment 
of per diem, and if made high enough, the 
per diem charge will tend to bring about a 
return of cars to home lines.” 


Wants Cars Built Faster—Mr. Budd 
declared that he is “strongly in favor” of 
building box cars as rapidly as possible and 
of distributing those available as equitably 
as possible, and, at the same time, keeping 
the “largest possible number of those we 
have” in good condition for loading. ‘“Con- 
tinuation of the fine shipper cooperation in 
prompt loading and unloading of cars, how- 
ever, is necessary in order to make the 
best use of what cars we have,” he said. 

Mr. Budd told the caucus that the Bur- 
lington is now building 2,000 box cars at 
the rate of 18 cars per day. He said that 
upon completion of that schedule, it intends 
to construct 1,000 coal cars and then follow 
the same program in 1948| He said that 
there is no shortage of freight cars on the 
Burlington lines “at present,” adding that 
the road is in “good shape” to handle the 
forthcoming harvest in the Southwest. 

Elaborating on his opinions with respect 
to per diem, Mr. Budd said that the rail- 
roads should “work out” an equitable per 
diem rate. He said that he was not pre- 
pared to say whether a $2 per diem rate was 
correct and in this connection observed 
that the railroads are now conducting 
studies in order to determine an adequate 
and reasonable per diem charge. After dis- 
cussing briefly the complaint filed last week 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by six western roads, as reported elsewhere 
in this issue, Mr. Budd asserted that it is 
“easier” for the eastern railroads to rent 
cars than to build them. He said that he 
could see no “harm” in giving the commis- 
sion the authority to increase per diem. 

Although he said he would have been 
more pleased if “more cars had arrived 
sooner,” Mr. Budd lauded W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of the Car Service Division, for 
providing sufficient cars in the Southwest 
to handle the grain movement. He said that 
the Burlington had 80 per cent of its own- 
ership on line as of April 1 and that “gen- 
erally speaking, we have been able to meet 
out shippers’ needs.” “We haven’t suffered 
since May 1,” he stated. 


Disputes Young’s Charges — Mr. 
Budd also denied a charge made by Robert 
R. Young, chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Alleghany Corporation, that the 
A. A. R. dictates to its member roads poli- 
cies pertaining to advertising, rates and 
other matters. “I would not have paid any 
attention to such a ruling if one had ex- 
isted,” Mr. Budd said. Mr. Young’s con- 
tentions were expressed at the first meeting 
of the caucus several weeks ago, as reported 

(Continued on page 1134) 


Whitney Denies Talk 
of “Quickie” Strike 


B. of R. T. head outlines pro- 
posed changes in operating 
employees’ working rules 


Compliance by the five railroad operating 
unions with all provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act in their negotiations with the 
carriers was promised last week by A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. Covering a wide va- 
riety of subjects pertaining to the railroad 
industry at a Washington, D. C., dinner- 
press conference, Mr. Whitney declared 
that the so-called “big five,” representatives 
of which were scheduled to meet in Cleve- 
land, O., this week to map future demands, 
does not intend to call a “quickie” strike as 
the result of the expiration on May 25 of 
President Truman’s 12-months’ moratorium 
on the consideration of changes in the 44 
working rules’ affecting operating em- 
ployees. 

Emphasizing that while they do not plan 
“anything of the sort,” Mr. Whitney said 
that the railroad operating groups feel 
that they have the “legal right” to call a 
“quickie” strike any time after May 25. At 
the same time, he said that he believes the 
five unions will agree to “start from 
scratch” under the act in their new nego- 
tiations for changes in the working rules, a 
move which he predicted will result in “a 
settlement or breakdown of negotiations by 
November 1.” 

Mr. Whitney said that the brotherhoods 
formally requested the railroads “some 
weeks ago” to “take up with them where 
they left off last year” matters pertaining 
to the rules changes. He said that the 
carriers, however, replied that they could 
not consider discussing the changes until 
the moratorium had expired. He added that 
the unions were to decide this week on 
whether the notice served on the railroads 
provided the 30 days’ notice, as required 
by the act, or whether another notice is 
necessary. 


Some of the Proposals—While the 
rules changes sought by the operating 
brotherhoods do not include a flat overall 
increase in dollars and cents, many of the 
proposed changes, as outlined by Mr. Whit- 
ney, would result in more money for oper- 
ating employees. Among other things, he 
said the unions intend to ask for extra pay 
for night work, time and one-half for Sun- 
day and holiday work, overtime pay after 
7% hours for suburban and short turn- 
around passenger service, and time and 
one-half pay on a “minute basis” for more 
than 7% hours on passenger service. 

Mr. Whitney also advocated a standardi- 
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zation of wage rates between territories. In 
this respect, he said that road freight con- 
ductors and brakemen in the East and 
South receive 8 cents per hour more than 
those in the West. Noting further that 
passenger trainmen are remunerated on the 
basis of a 150-mi. day, while passenger- 
train engineers and firemen are paid for a 
100-mi. day, Mr. Whitney also spoke out 
for uniform treatment. In addition, he said 
that the length of freight trains should be 
limited to 70 cars and that of passenger 
trains to 12. 

Commenting on a statement made last 
week by William T. Faricy, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, that 
the 1946 strike was settled and “all pro- 
cedures leading up to it were brought to an 
end by the organizations accepting an addi- 
tional 2% cents per hour increase in pay in 
lieu of rules changes,” Mr. Whitney said 
that “we will be glad to inform Mr. Faricy 
that the railway labor unions can interpret 
their own laws.” The text of Mr. Faricy’s 
statement, in which he commented upon a 
claim advanced by the brotherhoods that 
the case was not settled but “merely sus- 
pended,” appeared in Railway Age, May 
24, page 1088. 


Wage Increase, Too?—Mr. Whitney 
said that should the operating brotherhoods 
seek a 20 cents per hour wage increase, as 
proposed recently by the non-operating 
unions, the meeting of such a demand would 
cost only a “fraction” of the $568 million 
a year estimated by the railroads. In this 
respect, he noted that the non-operating 
unions represent approximately 1,000,000 
employees as compared to the 450,000 rep- 
resented by the operating brotherhoods. 
He said that the operating unions “are at 
liberty at any time” to seek a flat wage 
increase. 

The B. of R. T. head said he favored the 
continuance of the Railway Labor Act and 
would even “consider” delaying a strike 
vote until a Presidential emergency board 


* 


x 


had submitted its recommendations. He 
also recalled that, in testimony before the 
labor committees of the Senate and House, 
he suggested postponing indefinitely strike 
votes on railroads, pending emergency 
board reports. He said that such votes have 
the tendency to arouse employees at a time 
when an agreement was possible. 

Mr. Whitney also took the occasion to 
discuss the freight car ‘shortage, which he 
said could be substantially reduced if the 


government or the railroads would take 


“practical steps” to eliminate terminal de- 
lays. Charging that “profit motives” of 
the American railroads are behind the 
shortage, Mr. Whitney said that he knew 
of instances where loaded freight cars stood 
idle in terminals for 24 to 48 hours in order 
that a “full train” could be made up. 

Declaring that the government should 
“step in and regulate box car service at this 
extremely critical time,” Mr. Whitney also 
said that an increase to $1.75 in the per 
diem rate would tend to alleviate the short- 
age and “serve as an incentive to railroads 
to buy new cars.” 

Mr. Whitney said that the holding by 
railroads of loaded cars in terminals’ in 
order to make up trains of greater length 
has resulted in the ruination of many com- 
modities, particularly agricultural products. 
At the same time, he asserted that the east- 
ern railroads have “kept rented cars from 
getting back to their western owners” by 
using those cars on short hauls in the East. 

Asked to comment on Robert R. Young, 
chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Alleghany Corporation, Mr. Whitney said 
that he agreed with many of Mr. Young’s 
policies, adding that the latter was “easier 
to get along with” in many respects than 
officers of “banker-controlled railroads.” 


Speed Up Two R. I. Trains 


The eastbound running time of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific’s daily 
“Imperial,” between Los Angeles, Calif., 


* 





Awaiting final touching up at the St. Louis plant of the American Car & Foundry 
Co. This new rolling stock, part of an order of 1,000 cars of 50-ton capacity, is 
about ready for shipment to the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. The open top cars in the 
background are really some more cars of the same order waiting for a chance to 
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and Chicago, has been reduced by 1%/ hr, 
and tourist cars with intermediate fares 
have been added to both eastbound ang 
westbound journeys of this train, the road 
has announced. The westbound run of the 
“Golden State” between Chicago and Los 
Angeles has been reduced by 15 min., plac. 
ing the train on a 49-hr. westbound sched. 
ule and a 48% hr. eastbound schedule. 


_N. & W. Magazine Honored by 


Editors’ Group 


The Norfolk & Western Magazine was 
one of the industrial publications awarded 
highest honors among magazines of the 
United States and Canada in the 1947 
contest of the international Council of In- 
dustrial Editors. Magazines entered in 
the contest, which this year was conducted 
by the Editors Association of Wisconsin, 
totaled 793. The judges were Courtland 
Conlee, promotional and research manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal; George H. 
Reise, director of personnel and industrial 
relations of Milprint, Inc.; and Earl H. 
Huth, professor at Marquette University 
college of journalism. Now in its twenty- 
fourth year, the Norfolk & Western Maga- 
zine is published for the employees of the 
road and has a circulation of 25,000. 


Recent Ease in Car Situation 
Temporary, Kendall Says 


Warren C. Kendall’s latest monthly re- 
view of the “National Transportation Sit- 
uation” was issued as of May 23 when 
the chairman of the Car Service Division 
was able to report that there had recently 
been “a moderate falling off in requests 
by shippers for box cars.” He anticipated, 
however, that such relief would prove to 
have been “a temporary condition, par- 
ticularly as the new record grain crop 
will begin to move within a few days.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kendall had pointed 
out that present weekly carloadings are 
the highest since 1930. “All in all,” he 
also said, “a study of the present situation 
as applied to all types of freight cars 
clearly demonstrates that shippers, re- 
ceivers and railroads must continue to han- 
dle cars efficiently.” 

In his more detailed discussion of equip- 
ment conditions by types of cars, the 
C. S. D. chairman referred to the “ex- 
ceedingly heavy” production of coal in re- 
cent weeks and to the ex-lake iron ore 
movement which is on a higher level than 
last year; also, to continuing heavy de- 
mands for flat cars and gondolas. “Open 
top equipment of all types continues in 
urgent demand with every indication that 
there will be no relaxation in the require- 
ments for the balance of the year,” Mr. 
Kendall said in summing up that section 
of his report. 

Turning to closed-car conditions, Mr. 
Kendall gave additional details of the box- 
car situation and the job of moving the 
grain crops. As to stock cars, he was able 
to report an ample supply to meet de- 
mands in all sections. The refrigerator caf 
supply has also been “satisfactory for the 
past month and all orders are being filled 
currently.” 

With respect to automobile cars, the 
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c. S. D. chairman noted that the automo- 
bile industry had been unable because of 
strikes and shortages of materials to meet 
its hoped-for production schedules. He 
went on to say that several interested roads 
had given “further review and study” to 
the automobile industry’s “actual require- 
ments” for cars; and “based on previous 
loading records and in consideration of the 
general outlook for the balance of this 
year, have arranged to withdraw a sub- 
stantial number of the specially equipped 
cars pending the time when increased pro- 
duction will require their use, and re- 
store them to general service loading.” 

The “Military Transportation” section of 
Mr. Kendall’s report told of the series of 
three-day conferences which the Army’s 
Chief of Transportation is having held at 
New York, Baltimore, Md.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Chicago; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Seattle, Wash. At the re- 
quest of the War Department, Mr. Ken- 
dall said, the manager of C. S. D.’s Mili- 
tary Transportation Section (J. J. Kelley) 
is participating in the conferences, “pri- 
marily to place before those at Army in- 
stallations all over the country the national 
picture from the railroad viewpoint with 
particular emphasis on freight car prob- 
lems.” 

The usual turn-around and detention re- 
ports indicated that the turn-around time 
for all freight cars in April was 14.6 days, 
compared with March’s 14.16 days. There 
was a decrease, however, in the percentage 
of cars detained in excess of the free time, 
the April figure being 16.36 per cent, com- 
pared with 16.77 in March and 17.98 in 
April, 1946. 


New Low Meal Prices on T. & P. 


Economically-priced dining car meals— 
as low as 50 cents for breakfast and 90 
cents for lunch or dinner—have been in- 
augurated on the Texas & Pacific, J. H. 
Findley, superintendent of dining car ser- 
vice, has announced. He said that an ex- 
ample of the low-priced breakfast would be 
hot cakes with butter and syrup, plus cof- 
fee. The noon and evening meals will be 
based on nine entrée choices, which will be 
alternated throughout the week, and fea- 
ture such dishes as Irish stew, chicken pot 
pie, croquettes and lamb casserole. In- 
cluded on these meals will be vegetables, 
bread and butter, salad and a beverage. 


32 Passenger Representatives 
Ride C. & O. “Name” Trains 


Thirty-two newly-appointed, specially- 
trained passenger representatives have been 
assigned to ride the main-line trains of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Mar- 
quette. Their duties are to administer the 
Pay-on-train” plan, as well as to assist 
Passengers generally in their travel prob- 
lems. The representatives were chosen 
from volunteers from various departments, 
being selected and trained for their jobs 
by C. B. Kincaid, general passenger agent 
in charge of sales. They are dressed in 
smart uniforms, not unlike those of air 
—line pilots. 

Immediately prior to departure of a 
train, one of the representatives contacts 
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“Train of Tomorrow” Call- 
ing “Queen Elizabeth” 


Toward the end of its first press 
run on May 27, as it was speeding 
through northern Indiana over the 
Monon, General Motors’ “Train of 
Tomorrow” was placed in radio com- 
munication with the ocean liner 
“Queen Elizabeth” in mid-Atlantic. 
The two-way conversations were re- 
corded and re-broadcast over the 
Mutual network the following day. 
An article outlining the new train’s 
purpose and some of its novel fa- 
cilities appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 











the ticket office, picking up reserved-seat 
diagrams and tickets for passengers who 
have made telephone reservations. Each 
ticket is in a separate envelope bearing the 
passenger’s name, his destination, the 
space he holds, and the price of his ticket. 
Once on the train, the representative pre- 
cedes the train conductor, delivering tickets 
to the passengers and collecting cash, or 
making out bills in the case of credit card 
holders. The representative’s duties do not 
conflict with those of the train conductor, 
who makes the ticket collection and, in 
the case of passengers holding neither 
tickets nor telephone reservations, collects 
cash fares. In cases of inter-divisional 
passengers, the representative issues a spe- 
cial seat check which obviates further dis- 
turbance to the traveler. 

About one-third of the passengers using 
the “Pere Marquette” between Detroit, 
Mich., Lansing and Grand Rapids are now 
availing themselves of the “pay-on-train” 
plan, which has been in effect since those 
trains went in service in August, 1946, the 
road announces. 

The C. & O. also has announced the 
assignment of six hostesses to the “George 
Washington.” Their duties will be to see 
that passengers are comfortable, to pro- 
vide information and to be generally help- 
ful and attentive, the announcement said. 
Later, hostesses will become a part of the 
personnel of all C. & O. main-line trains. 


Stewardesses Return to U. P. 


Stewardess service on the Union Pacific, 
discontinued during the war, was restored 
on May 14 coincident with the inaugura- 
tion of daily departures of the “City of Los 
Angeles,” and G. F. Ashby, president, an- 
nounced that stewardesses will be placed 
on all of the road’s streamliners as rapidly 
as possible. 


Apologies to A. R. E. A. Records 
and Accounts Committee 


In a letter from F. B. Baldwin, chair- 
man of the committee on Records and 
Accounts of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, written at the behest 
of the entire committee, attention is called 
to an unfortunate interpretation in report- 
ing in Railway Age one phase of the com- 
mittee’s report submitted to the A. R. E. A. 
convention, March 18-20. This appeared 
in the issue of March 22, page 613. 


With reference to depreciation studies 
of the Bureau of Valuation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and, more 
particularly, a 118-page booklet entitled, 
“Depreciation Studies on Certain Items of 
Depreciable Roadway Property and Equip- 
ment for Application to Group Properties,” 
the Railway Age stated that the commit- 
tee’s report “points out defects and dis- 
crepancies contained therein” and “repro- 
duces some of the tables used in the book- 
let to substantiate its criticisms.” 

This was an unfortunate, inaccurate in- 
terpretation, because the letter from Chair- 
man Baldwin, explaining the opinion of 
the committee, states that, “While it is 
true the committee’s report uses the words 
discrepancy, defect, etc., they are used only 
to the extent that the text of the bureau’s 
study itself refers to the discrepancy of 
past practices, the defect in previous 
assumptions, and the incompleteness of 
data available. The Committee on Records 
and Accounts has not checked the work 
of the Bureau of Valuation and does not 
attempt to point out defects and discrep- 
ancies in the bureau’s depreciation study. 
The committee’s report is simply a review 
of the material in that study, and any con- 
clusions seemingly drawn are those re- 
flected in the bureau’s study itself. The 
tables reproduced in the committee’s report 
are for information only, and not for the 
purpose of substantiating any criticisms, 
since the committee offered no criticisms 
of its own.” 


Need for Fair Return Is Key 
R. R. Problem—R. B. White 


The greatest problems of the American 
railroads revolve around their need for a 
fair return upon the investment of their 
owners, R. B. White, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, said in Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., on May 10 at ceremonies attend- 
ing the dedication of the road’s new bridge 
over the Great Kanawha river. Such a 
return, he added, would sustain railroad 
credit and make possible the acquiring of 
new money for improvements and mod- 
ernization. 

The sharp contrast between the scant 
railroad earnings and the return that is 
earned by money invested in other busi- 
ness is, I fear, far from being generally 
realized by the public,” he continued. “It 
therefore needs to be told and retold that 
instead of the 2.3 per cent earned by the 
railroads in 1946 the annual reports... 
of over 2,900 leading corporations cover- 
ing their operations in 1946 show that 
the average return on the money invested 
in them was 9% per cent. . . . The peril 
to the railroad industry in such a state 
of affairs is self-evident. With railroads 
for the last quarter of a century unable 
to earn more than approximately half of 
what other industries generally were able 
to earn on the capital invested in their 
plants, the railroad industry has reached 
a state of undernourishment that now 
threatens its ability to continue as a pri- 
vate business.” 

This country needs sound railroads and 
is committed to the system of public regu- 
lation of a railroad industry owned and 
managed by private enterprise, Mr. White 
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concluded. “No one informed on the sub- 
ject would dispense with this regulation. 
The country is obliged, however, to face 
the fact that the transportation it demands 
can only be supplied by an instrumentality 
that is allowed to earn a return that will 
sustain its credit. I have confidence that 
the fair-mindedness and the enlightened 
self-interest of the American people, when 
informed of the true facts of this problem, 
will see to it that the added nourishment 
this essential industry now requires is 
forthcoming.” 

The new bridge, about one-half mile 
long, cost $2,000,000 and required 16 
months to build. It is one of 18 bridges 
along the Ohio river subdivision of the 
B. & O. which have been rebuilt to enable 
the road’s direct route between Pittsburgh 
and the South to handle the heaviest 
freight loads. The main span of the new 
structure is 480 feet long and 61 feet above 
normal water level. 


Automobile Association to 
Conduct R. R. Tours 


Expanding its operations in the general 
travel field, the American Automobile As- 
sociation will conduct a series of escorted 
railroad tours to the West this summer, it 
has announced. The program will include 
eleven individual tours, the first starting 
June 27 and the last August 22—from fif- 
teen to thirty-two days in duration. Tours 
will feature: first-class Pullman accommo- 
dations; stops at leading hotels en route; 
sightseeing trips at the main points of in- 
terest, and the service of a tour escort. 


Wirebound Crate Judged Best 


A wirebound, nail-less wood crate em- 
ployed by the Seeger Refrigerator Company 
for the shipment of 85-lb. refrigerator con- 
denser units was judged first-prize blue- 
ribbon winner for its outstanding excellence 
among shipping containers in the Protec- 
tive Packaging Contest held in Chicago on 
April 30. The contest was a feature of the 





Second Annual Industrial Packaging and 
Materials-Handling Forum and Exposition, 
held from April 29 to May 1, inclusive (see 
Railway Age of May 10, page 934). 

The winning crate weighs 17 lb., and 
before assembling, consists of three pieces 
—the four sides flat in one piece, the top 
and the bottom—which are fastened by 
Rock fastener wire loops. The shipped 
units rest on wooden cleats which are at- 
tached to the crate sides. 


Car Shortage Caucus. 
Hears Gurley, Budd 


(Continued from page 1131) 
in the Railway Age, May 17, page 1049. 

According to Mr. Gurley, whose testi- 
mony was similar in many respects to that 
of Mr. Budd, “the outstanding fact about 
car distribution is that no philosophy and 
no system of car distribution is a satisfac- 
tory stibstitute for an adequate supply of 
freight cars.” “It is not even an acceptable 
substitute,” he said. “In trying to do the 
best we can we must think and act objec- 
tively with no motive other than to do the 
best we can.” 

Mr. Gurley also denied another Young 
allegation that the western railroads are 
controlled by “eastern combines.” “In the 
first place, I don’t know anything about an 
eastern combine,” he said. “I have not 
encountered it and I make mention of it 
only because I observe that the existence of 
one has been mentioned. Certainly the 
Santa Fe isn’t controlled by an eastern com- 
bine, and my thinking and actions are not 
affected by any such ‘animal.’ . . . If there 
were a hostile combine in the East, or else- 
where, working to the detriment of the 
western country from which we derive our 
main traffic, we would not be slow to detect 
its existence or to combat it. 

“And while I am making a few... 
remarks .. . I want to make it perfectly 
plain that my acceptance of your invitation 
to testify here doesn’t imply the slightest 
agreement with the hard things the pre- 


During the Protective Packaging Contest held recently in Chicago, package en- 
gineers judged a wire-bound, nail-less wood crate (No. 25) as the best among 


shipping containers. 
winners, respectively. 
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Packages No. 5 and No. 26-A were second and third prize 
The remaining packages received honorable mentions 





ceding witnesses are reported to have said 
about the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Association of American Rail- 
roads. My opinion does not square at all 
with those statements. I was a member 
of the committee which selected Mr, 
Faricy for the president of the A. A. R, 
I know of no man who is more respected in 
the Chicago area than Bill Faricy. No one 
can question either his physical or intel. 
lectual courage, nor his ability nor his 
integrity.” 


Effect of Economic Theories—Mr. 
Gurley said that “there is a prominent 
American citizen, who I observe still con- 
tinues to advocate his theories in addresses 
at home and abroad, who during the Thir- 
ties advocated the plowing under of crops, 
destruction of pigs and generally favored a 
philosophy which was identified as the 
economy of scarcity.” “We need not de- 
bate the wisdom of that philosophy now 
and I do not mention it with that thought 
in mind,” he said. “I mention it merely 
to record the fact that a philosophy which 
looks to less production on the farms in- 
evitably suggests to prudent railroad man- 
agement that few cars will be needed to 
move the products of the farms to markets,” 

Among other things, Mr. Gurley stated 
that (1) the 5-day week has slowed down 
the turn-around of cars; (2). the Santa Fe 
built up its ownership of cars from 76,212 
in 1940 to 81,344 at the end of 1946; and 
(3) the $1.25 per diem rate should be 
“substantially” higher. 

“I’m no advocate of a freight car pool,” 
Mr. Gurley contended in a discussion con- 
cerning the distribution of cars. “I don’t 
believe in national freight car pools. I 
think that their very nature runs counter 
to the basic policy which has made our 
railroads the great institution they are. 
.. . In other words, I regard pooling on a 
national basis as something akin to a 
hypodermic used to stimulate faster cir- 
culation temporarily. Because of the prob- 
ability that for short periods of emer- 
gency the utilization of freight car equip- 
ment could be intensified by other methods, 
we embarked upon a plan during the war 
which may be described as a suspension of 
car service rules and which was in effect a 
pooling of freight equipment. .. . We have 
had occasion to criticize the philosophy 
and practical administration of car dis- 
tribution under the pooling plan. My 
criticism, particularly of the practical ad- 
ministration of car supply, was directed to 
the distribution between individual rail- 
roads. In other words, I had sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion about the distribution in 
the western area, just as I had criticisms 
about the distribution of cars between the 
East and the West. 

“There was never a feeling on my part 
and there is not today that any portion of 
this difference of opinion was due to the 
A. A. R. or the I. C. C. wanting to do 
damage to one section of the country for 
the advantage of another—that is plain 
poppycock.” Mr. Gurley stated that the 


Santa Fe presently has 3,500 box cars 
stored on its line in preparation for the 
crop movement, as compared to 2,200 in 
1944, the last. year in which it was able to 
accumulate a “bank” of cars. 
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King Takes Some Credit—According 
to Representative King, Democrat of Cali- 
fornia, and chairman of the caucus execu- 
tive committee, there has been a “sudden 
influx” of approximately 19,000 box cars 
to western lines since March 15, shortly 
after the caucus launched its probe. 

“This proves two things,” he said, add- 
ing that the Burlington and Santa Fe are 
“among the railroads which for many 
months have been shorted of box car sup- 
ply” by the A. A. R.’s Car Service Divi- 
sion. “It proves that ... western congress- 
men... get action... and it also proves 
_.. that the A. A. R. could have long ago 
achieved an equitable distribution of avail- 
able cars, and that in spite of their pro- 
‘tests that there was no discrimination 
‘against the West, they prove the discrimi- 
nation by their own figures.” 

Representative King asserted that the 
percentage of cars on line to ownership 
of cars on th Great Northern jumped from 
59.6 per cent on March 15 to 99 per cent 
on May 1 and that comparable figures for 
the Northern Pacific were 69.6 per cent 
and 89.9 per cent, respectively. “In spite 
of this sudden switch of cars to the West, 
however, the Central Western district was 
still short 14,340 box cars of its actual 
ownership and the Northwestern district 
was short 2,319 as of May 1,” he said. 
“At the same time, the lines in the Alle- 
ghany district had 6,671 more box cars on 
line than they owned, and the eastern dis- 
trict had 18,398 more box cars than owner- 
ship.” He added that the Burlington will 
have to use 200 hoppers for grain move- 
ments “because, as A. A. R. reports show, 
3,623 of the Burlington’s box cars are on 
foreign lines.” 

“The committee is not going to be 
lulled by the fact that the West is sud- 
denly getting box cars,” Representative 
King concluded. “Neither is it going to 
allow the present percentages to offset the 
shortage which has existed since January 1, 
1946. The committee, rather, will take 
cognizance of the main fact, that when the 
heat is turned on by Congress and the 
press, the A. A. R. seems suddenly able to 
achieve something more nearly approach- 
ing parity of distribution of available cars.” 


Young Says Reed Bill Would 
End I. C. C. “Confiscation” 


It is essential that railroad security 
holders and life insurance policy holders 
actively support the Reed bill to facilitate 
capital adjustments without bankruptcy 
Proceedings because it will save their in- 
vestments by ending Interstate Commerce 
Commission “confiscation of railroad secur- 
ity holders’ property,” Robert R. Young, 
chairman of the Federation for Railway 
Progress, said May 22 at a press confer- 
ence in New York. 

Already $1,500,000,000 of securities in 
23 bankrupt carriers have been unneces- 
sarily and unjustifiably wiped out, al- 
though every dollar was honestly invested 
ima property presently utilized to capacity, 
and another $650,000,000 in 9 bankrupt 
Carriers will be wiped out in the same way 
unless the Reed bill is passed promptly, 
Mr. Young went on to say. 

This sharp practice in contempt of the 
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express wishes of Congress, that a sound 
transportation system be maintained, 
threatens every investment, every insurance 
policy, because if repeated for a depres- 
sion or two, it would completely extin- 
guish the capitalistic system,” he con- 
tinued. “Nearly every one of these 32 
bankrupt carriers, some of them kept 
there now for 16 years, though their 
treasuries are overflowing with cash, rep- 
resent in greater or less degree a counter- 
part of the notorious Baltimore & Ohio 
bankruptcy. The cash of these carriers 
should have been used years ago for the 
retirement of high interest debt. Instead 
it has rested in favored banks whose offi- 
cers are appearing in Washington to 
oppose the bill for that reason. And the 
politicians of both parties are supposed to 
by representing the people and not the 
bankers.” 

Mr. Young said he thinks the Reed 
bill will ass both houses of Congress and 
be signed by the President despite the 
attempt of the “I. C. C. and its selfishly 
motivated friends” to defeat the bill by 
supporting the so-called Mahaffie bill, 
which he called a “counter measure” to 
the Reed bill. 

In answer to a question about the in- 
terest of the Alleghany Corporation, of 
which he is chairman, in the Reed bill, 
Mr. Young said “we are interested in 
protecting railroad securities. We are not 
interested in protecting the deposits and 
other interests of certain banks. Under the 
Reed bill, Alleghany’s voting interest in 
the Missouri Pacific would be less than 
under the pending reorganization plan.” 

Letters have been sent to President 
Truman, members of the cabinet, all 
members of Congress, the I. C. C. and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
advising them of Mr. Young’s views on 
the necessity of passing the Reed bill, 
he said. 


C. N. R. Diesel Test Completed 


The Canadian National has announced 
the completion of tests of a new, 1,500-hp., 
115-ton Diesel-electric locomotive conduct- 
ed under actual operating conditions on a 
3,260-mile run. Arranged in cooperation 
with the American Locomotive Company, 
the test run, which included using the 
engine in freight and passenger service, 
lasted 18 days. The locomotive has a 12- 
cylinder, turbo-supercharged Diesel engine 
which powers four motors geared to four 
axles. Research engineers, motive power 
experts and transportation officials ob- 
served the performance of the new loco- 
motive, which has a 57,000-lb. starting 
tractive force and a maximum speed of 
65 miles an hour, the announcement said. 


“Pere Marquettes” in 7, Months 
Got 86 Per Cent More Travel 


The “Pere Marquettes”’—twin stream- 
liners of the Pere Marquette, operating be- 
tween Detroit, Mich., and Grand Rapids 
—have increased passenger traffic 86 per 
cent and passenger revenues 80 per cent 
between those two points during the first 
seven and one half months of operation, 
Robert J. Bowman, president of the P. M. 





and the Chesapeake & Ohio, has an- 
nounced. From their inauguration on 
August 10, 1946, to March 31 of this 
year, the new trains carried 266,486 passen- 
gers with receipts amounting to $617,677, 
compared with 143,471 passengers and 
$343,530 in receipts during a correspond- 
ing period of operation with the predeces- 
sor trains. The percentage of increase in 
passenger receipts was slightly below that 
of the passenger increase because the old 
trains included parlor cars on which first 
class fares were charged, Mr. Bowman 
said. 


Honor Katy at Centennial Event 


“Katy Day,” honoring the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, was designated at St. Paul, 
Kan., during a four-day celebration, May 
14 to 17, inclusive, of the centennial anni- 
versary of the founding of Osage Mission, 
the first permanent white settlement in 
what is now Kansas. Donald V. Fraser, 
president of the road, was the featured 
speaker on “Katy Day.” For the cere- 
monies the railroad restored an 1870 model 
train to transport residents of the town 
and visitors. 


T. P. & W. President Finds Its 
Outlook Encouraging 


Declaring that “trains are moving and 
the outlook is good,” J. Russel Coulter, 
new president of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, last week announced that the 
once strike-bound railroad is rapidly ad- 
vancing toward full-scale operations. He 
said that since the settlement of strike 
difficulties on April 21 (See Railway Age 
of April 26, page 860), 370 employees 
have returned to T. P. & W. service and 
“this number will be augmented as rapidly 
as business picks up.” Regional offices of 
the railroad have been opened in nine 
major cities. 

“Normal service has been resumed for 
on-line shippers, and we will be servicing 
perishables and other such freight within 
a short time,’ Mr. Coulter stated. “Our 
first job is to get business back to normal, 
and to handle that business efficiently and 
carefully. We have enough: power avail- 
able at present to handle considerably 
more business than we are now handling.” 


Pullman Employees Hold 1,117 
Conferences on Service 


Some 2,200 Pullman conductors and 9,500 
porters have just wound up 1,117 round- 
table sessions in 57 cities. The service con- 
ferences, which were spread over a three- 
months period, were attended voluntarily 
by Pullman’s employees. According to J. 
P. Leach, assistant vice-president in charge 
of car service employees, the meetings held 
this year produced more than 7,000 ideas 
and suggestions for improving the travel 
comfort of Pullman passengers. 

“A steady increase in written commenda- 
tions from patrons concerning, employees 
has been noted following these conferences,” 
Mr. Leach said. “In recent weeks, the 
number has doubled and is now at an all- 
time high’ for our more than 80 years of 
travel service.” 
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Although attendance at the service con- 
ferences was voluntary, 99.5 per cent of all 
conductors on the company’s roster and 
95.75 per cent of its porters attended one 
or more sessions. This record compares 
with an overall figure of approximately 
76.3 per cent attendance at similar meet- 
ings in 1946. 

During the conferences fellow-employees 
of the Pullman Company served as con- 
ference leaders. The labor organizations 
representing the employees are said to have 
given valuable assistance to the meetings, 
many organization leaders having partici- 
pated in the discussions. 

Each of the 7,000 suggestions and com- 
ments will be acted upon and final results 
reported to the employees. 


B. C. R. to Tackle Improvement 
of Coal Mining Methods 


The bituminous coal industry has an- 
nounced that it is making plans for “con- 
ducting research into new mining methods,” 
with a view to reducing production costs. 
This announcement was made during a 
_ special meeting held at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently under the auspices of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., national research 
agency of the industry, which was attended 
by a large group of coal, land and railroad 
executives. 

The program presented to the group 
contemplates raising a special fund to 
finance a new research activity of the in- 
dustry, naming a mining development com- 
mittee of executives representing the 
sponsors, and consulting with mining ma- 
chinery companies as the development plans 
are being formulated. Invitations to par- 
ticipate in this proposed program are being 
extended to all commercial and captive coal 
operating companies in the United States, 
all coal land companies, and the railroads 
handling bituminous coal traffic. It is ex- 
pected further details will be announced at 
another meeting at Pittsburgh. 


Color Movie Depicts New 
Accounting Methods 


A radically new, yet basically simple, 
system of accounts-receivable control is 
presented in a new 20-min., full-color, 
sound motion picture, “Saving With 
SUIAP” (Simplified Unit Invoice Ac- 
counting Plan), released recently by the 
Systems Division of Remington Rand, Inc., 
315 Fourth ave., New York 10. 

The film traces the development of ac- 
counts receivable from the “spindle” credit 
system of an old-fashioned country store 
through the stages of bound-books and 
loose-leaf ledgers to systems of machine 
posting and the new ledgerless accounts- 
receivable plan. It shows how this work- 
saving plan, through the elimination of all 
posting, provides speed and accuracy and 
how positive control over credit and collec- 
tion activities is established through the 
use of colored Graph-A-Matic signals. 

The advantages of a unit operation, where 
one operator handles all credit, accounting 
and collection operations for a group of 
accounts, is portrayed in action and dialog. 
How records are provided with certified 
fire protection at the point-of-use and other 
outstanding features of the system are also 
presented. 
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Prints of this new film are now available 
in Remington Rand offices in all sections 
of the country—and showings to interested 
groups or to officials of individual companies 
will be arranged upon request by repre- 
sentatives of any local office. 


A.A.R. Board of Directors Elects 
Buford to Membership 


Charles H. Buford, who on May 13 
succeeded Henry A. Scandrett as presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Association of 
American Railroads at the board’s May 23 
meeting in Washington, D. C. Mr. Buford 
was formerly a vice-president of the 
A. A. R. 

Mr. Scandrett, who served as a member 
of the A. A. R. board during 10 of the 
13 years of its existence, was cited by 
that group as a “leader in thought and 
action, a wise counselor” and “an unfail- 
ing source of unity and strength.” “He 
has sought no narrow interest, but, rather, 
has sought solutions based upon broad 
considerations of the interest of the in- 
dustry and the interest of the nation,” 
the A. A. R. said in accepting with “deep 
regret” Mr. Scandrett’s resignation from 
the board. “In that direction, few members 
of the board have done so much, none 
has done more. . . . For him, we wish 
every satisfaction in the enjoyment of the 
leisure which he has so well won.” 

It was stated after the meeting that 
“no further action” was taken on the 
freight car per diem rate, which will be 
increased from $1.15 to $1.25 per day, 
effective June 1. W. C. Kendall, chairman 
of the A. A. R.’s Car Service Division, 
told the board that the southwestern rail- 
roads now have a “bank” of 10,000 box 
cars to move the forthcoming wheat har- 
vest, as compared to none at this time last 
year. At the same time, he reported a 
shortage of open top cars, particularly 
those used to transport coal. 

Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, dis- 
cussed with the board complaints re- 
ceived by his office about the shortage of 
rail. With respect to the freight car short- 
age, Colonel Johnson reported that the 
situation has eased recently. He added that 
the railroads reported shortages of 4,000 
cars in early May as compared with 25,000 
in March. Noting that only 1,400 new cars 
were produced during the first 15 days of 
May, Colonel Johnson said that the pro- 
duction of 10,000 new cars per month must 
be reached by September in order to meet 
fall shipping requirements. 


Says Car Shortage Is Result of 
Depression and War 


The shortage in freight cars is the 
product of 10 years of depression followed 
by 5 years of war, according to a report 
on transportation by Charles W. Braden, 
general traffic manager of the National 
Distillers Products Corporation. The re- 
port, presented at the recent ninth mid- 
year meeting of the National Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Association in Boca 
Raton, Fla., added that before the Inter- 





state Commerce Commission decision in 
Ex Parte 162 authorizing general in- 
creases in freight rates, the placing of 
railroad orders for new equipment was re- 
tarded because of the uncertainty on the 
part of railroads that revenues would be 
sufficient to meet the wage increase award 
made retroactive to January 1, 1946, 

For the past several years, the report 
said, there has been a continuing coopera- 
tive effort between the shippers and the 
railroads in the matter of efficiency of 
freight car use. This efficiency can be 
measured in terms of heavier loading and 
quicker loading and unloading. 

“The transportation outlook is clouded 
by the economic situation of the different 
agencies of transport,” the report contin- 
ued. “These problems are part and parcel 
of the readjustments affecting all phases 
of our national life in consequence of a 
world war, the I. C. C. observed in its 
1946 annual report. The problems deserve 
the considerations of business management 
in determining what i$ necessary to con- 
tinue the transportation industry of our 
country in private ownership and opera- 
tion. . . . Account must be taken of the 
fact that the railroads alone provide, con- 
struct and maintain their own rights of 
way, in addition to bridges, trackage, 
motive power, cars and stations, and pay 
local taxes thereon. While the war pro- 
duced a windfall of revenue, it depleted 
and obsoleted a substantial part of their 
properties. The need for rehabilitation and 
modernization of property must be met 
by monies attracted from private investors, 
including insurance companies, savings 
banks and individuals.” 

In 1946 the railroads had the greatest 
business of any peacetime year, the report 
went on, yet the return on their book 
value was less than 3 per cent. A falling 
net income is coming along just when 
the railroads are in need of money for 
new equipment. Even with the recent in- 
crease in freight rates, it is not likely that 
in 1947 the railroads will earn more than 
3 per cent on net investment even though, 
as lately as 1942 and 1944, the Supreme 
Court held that earnings of 6% per cent 
on the rate base of a public utility were 
no more than fair and reasonable. 

“Nationalization of transportation may 
not come in our country because of any 
organized opinion in its favor,” the report 
concluded, “rather it may come by way 
of economic dislocation and financial de- 
fault if business executives fail to give 
thought to the matter of public policy in 
connection with transportation and _ its 
bearing on transportation for the future. 
If through public apathy, political assault, 
or financial default, government gains con- 
trol or ownership of transportation, na- 
tionalization of all basic industry would 
be on the way.” 


A. T. A. Executive Committee 
Would Rotate Presidency 


Annual change in the presidency of 
American Trucking Associations has been 
recommended by that organization’s execu- 
tive committee. The proposal, which 1s 
subject to approval of the A.T.A. board of 
directors, contemplates that the retiring 
president would be elected for one year to 
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the newly-created position of chairman of 
the board, and that there be formally es- 
tablished by amendment to the by-laws the 
position of managing director. 

The person holding the latter position 
would be A.T.A.’s executive officer under 
the authority of the board of directors, ex- 
ecutive committee, and president. A.T.A. 
reports on the recommendation said that 
the executive committee’s hand was forced 
by the fact that President Ted V. Rodgers 
had announced that his present term would 
be his last. Mr. Rodgers has served con- 
tinuously since A.T.A. was formed in 1933. 

In another action, the executive commit- 
tee set $850,000 as the goal of a fund-rais- 
ing drive, the fund to be devoted to “con- 
tinuing a campaign of educating the public 
to the economic importance of motor freight 
transportation.” 


U. P. Forms “Speed Up” Bureau 


The Union Pacific has formed a new 
bureau composed of freight officers at 
Omaha, Neb., to promote a speed-up pro- 
gram aimed at the relief of car shortages, 
President G. F. Ashby has announced. The 
goals of the new program are direct, on- 
the-ground action to expedite loading and 
unloading of freight cars, the speeding up 
of repairs, and minimum detention of cars 
in yards, shops and at storehouses, Mr. 
Ashby stated. Similar bureaus are being 
established at Los Angeles, Calif., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Portland, Ore. 


Award to Fire-free Division 


For attaining a record of no fires dur- 
ing 1946, the employees of the Superior 
division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, at Green Bay, Wis., were 
awarded a trophy cup this week by C. H. 
Buford, president of the road. The division 
placed first in fire prevention during last 
year among the Milwaukee’s 18 divisions. 


Q Considering a Double-Decker 
for Suburban Service 


“Notwithstanding the general improve- 
ment in railroad passenger services and fa- 
cilities, the trend appears to be toward a 
further decrease in total passenger business 
and the probable disappearance of profits 
from that traffic except on main-line trains 
operating between large centers of popula- 
tion,” Ralph Budd, president of the Chica- 
go, Burlington & Quincy, declared at the 
‘toad’s annual stockholder’s meeting. 

He said that losses from passenger ser- 
vice may be eliminated or reduced if un- 
Profitable trains can be taken off. In this 
connection, the Burlington would like to 
eliminate 10,000 train-miles a day of un- 
Profitable passenger runs, or approximately 
25 per cent of its total passenger train- 
miles. Mr. Budd pointed out that passen- 
ger travel on many of the routes in question 
averages only approximately 134 persons a 
train-mile, with a 75 per cent volume de- 
og in 1947, thus far, compared with 


The Burlington president said that the 
Toad loses approximately $400,000 annually 
on its suburban service, which is “a heavy 

in on passenger profits.” He added, 
however, that studies are underway with a 


view to changes in equipment and opera- 
tions which may produce “break even” op- 
erations on suburban traffic, for example, 
an experimental double-deck “gallery car” 
which will provide greater passenger capa- 
city with shorter trains. 


Program for Superintendents’ 
Convention 


The American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents will hold its fifty-first 
annual convention at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, June 5-7. Highlight of the con- 
vention program will be the annual 
luncheon on Friday, June 6, at which 
Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, will address the mem- 
bership and guests. 


Thursday Morning, June 5 
Tower Ballroom 10 a.m. (daylight time) 


Invocation: Very Reverend Monsignor William J. 
Gorman, Resurrection Church, Chicago, 

Charge to Railroad Superintendents: J. W. Bar- 
riger, president, Monon 

President’s Address: K. A. Borntrager 

Secretary’s Report: Elise LaChance 

Treasurer’s Report: C. P. Fisher | , 

Report of Committee No. 3—Operation of Trains 
by Signal Indication: K. L. Moriarty, chairman 


Thursday Afternoon, June 5 
Tower Ballroom 2 p.m. 


Report of Committee No. 2—Problems of Hand- 
ling L.C.L. Merchandise: J. W. Harman, chair- 
man 

Report of Committee No. 5—Railroad Communica- 
tions: C. J. Millikan, chairman 


Thursday Evening, June 5 
Tower Ballroom 7:30 p.m. 


Lecture and film on ‘Mechanized System of 
Handling Transportation Service Records”: J. 
W. Barngrove, Jr., supt. car service, New 
Haven 


Friday Morning, June 6 
Tower Ballroom 9:30 a.m. 


Report of Committee No. 6—Freight Loss and 
amage and Theft: P. K. Partee, chairman. 
Report of Committee No. 1—Freight Car Utiliza- 

tion: Fred Diegtel, chairman 


Friday Noon. June 6 
Grand Ballroom 12:30 p.m. 


Annual Luncheon—Speaker: Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Friday Afternoon, June 6 
Tower Ballroom 2:30 p.m. 


Report of Committee No. 4—Passenger Train Op- 
eration: F. H. Garner, chairman 

Address: Harold W. Quinlan, passenger traffic 
manager, New Haven 


Friday Evening, June 6 
Private dining room No. 2—7:30 p.m. 


Lecture and motion picture on “Moving More 
Payloads”: Raymond L. Smith, Automatic 
Transportation Company 


Saturday Morning, June 7 
Tower Ballroom 9:30 a.m. 


Lecture and motion pictures “‘Microfilming with 
Recordak’’: S. ershaw, manager, Commer- 
cial Division, Recordak Corp. 

Election of officers and adjournment 


Bingham Appointed to New 
York City Transit Board 


Sidney H. Bingham, general superin- 
tendent of the New York city-owned tran- 
sit system, has been appointed a member 
of the city’s Board of Transportation to 
succeed William H. Davis, resigned. Mr. 
Bingham, whose appointment will expire 


on June 30, 1952, was assistant to the 
director general of military railways, U. S. 
Army, in the European theatre during the 
recent war. 


Artistic T. & P. Annual Report 


Artistic composition and unusual illus- 
trative methods are employed by the Texas 
& Pacific in its 1946 annual report, which 
has been printed in magazine format, 
1134 in. by 834 in., on “slick” paper. The 
report contains many photographs, among 
which is a double-page, map-picture of the 
road’s territory, with ribbons leading from 
the principal cities on the T. & P. to “pin- 
up” aerial photographs of these cities. The 
road’s net income in 1946 is compared with 
that of previous years by a graph-chart 
containing drawings of 10 locomotives, the 
smoke from each terminating at a point 
on the graph to represent a year’s income. 
The cover of the report is illustrated by 
a colorful painting of a freight locomotive 
passing through Texas. 


I. C. Emissary to Latin America 


On June 3 the Illinois Central will send 
a representative to Latin America for seven 
months of “on-the-spot” development of 
commerce between the mid-continent area 
of the United States and the countries to 
the south, Wayne A. Johnston, president 
of the I. C., has announced. The repre- 
sentative will be Robert H. Brown, gen- 
eral agent—export and import traffic of 
the I. C. and a former member of the 
joint Brazilian-United States Military 
Commission in Rio de Janeiro. 


Air Express Rates Cut 


The publication of a new tariff of 
domestic air express rates and regulations 
has been announced by the Air Express 
Division of Railway Express Agency. 
In addition to listing 43 new airport cities, 
the new publication contains many rate 
reductions. These changes and reductions, 
it was explained, are the result of recom- 
putations of air line mileage. They reflect 
an increasing number of nonstop flights on 
new routes and the extensions of air serv- 
ice to additional points. Between Chicago, 
Ill., and Seattle-Tacoma, Wash., for ex- 
ample, the air express rate reduction ranges 
from 11 cents on a 5-lb. shipment to $3.07 
on a 100-Ib. shipment. 

Changes in regulations governing the 
movement of specific commodities by air 
express include a rate reduction for ship- 
ment of parts of newspapers, magazines 
and other periodicals; the acceptance of 
shipments. of corpses subject to certain 
conditions; an increase in number of 
points between which live shipments may 
be accepted under defined requirements. 





Carloading figures for the 
week ended May 24 were not 
available when this issue went 
to press. The cumulative car- 
loading figures regularly included 
in this section will appear in 
next week’s issue. 
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Senate Group Ends 
B. & O. Investigation 


But Jones and Young may be 
called to elaborate on 
their statements 


Although it formally concluded hearings 
May 23 on its investigation of that phase 
of the Baltimore & Ohio’s debt-readjust- 
ment plan which involved the extension 
until 1965 of a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan in excess of $80 million, 
the Senate committee on banking and 
currency may call upon Jesse H. Jones, 
former chairman of the R. F. C., to testify 
at a future date, it was learned this week. 
At the same time, it was intimated that 
the committee also may recall Robert R. 
Young, chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Alleghany Corporation, to 
answer denials by B. & O. and R. F. C. 
officers of his charges that the handling 
of the B. & O.-R. F. C. transaction was 
“either dishonest or incompetent.” 

Final sessions of the hearing were high- 
lighted by a charge made by R. L. Snod- 
grass, a vice-president of the B. & O. 
and a former R. F. C. officer, that the 
office of a “United States Senator [pre- 
sumably Senator Tobey, Republican of 
New Hampshire and chairman of the 
committee] had been “degraded and be- 
smirched” as a result of the probe. Mr. 
Snodgrass, whose statement in that re- 
spect was later repudiated by R. B. White, 
president of the B. & O., and A. H. Dean, 
special counsel for the road, directed his 
main attack against Cassius M. Clay, for 
mer B. & O. general solicitor—who earlier 
had described the readjustment plan as 
an act of “bad faith” and a “legal fraud” 
—and Randolph Phillips, B. & O. security 
holder, who had opposed the readjustment 
plan. Many of Mr. Snodgrass’ remarks 
also were aimed at R. L. L’Heureux, com- 
mittee counsel, who prepared the case 
for investigation. 

Mr. Snodgrass, who also described as 
“100 per cent untrue” most of the testi- 
mony given several weeks ago by Mr. 
Young, asserted that Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Phillips had done the “besmirching and 
degrading” by misleading a “United States 
Senator into believing that a political 
scandal could be unearthed by a sena- 
torial investigation of the R. F. C.-B. & O. 
transactions.” He testified that Mr. Phillips 
kept “running in and out the back door 
of this committee room misleading the 
young and innocent L’Heureux.” 


White Repudiates Charges — Mr. 
White, who told the committee that he 
and other officers of the B. & O. wished 
to “disassociate” 


themselves from Mr. 
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Snodgrass’ personal allegations, testified 
that he urged the latter not to deliver that 
portion of his statement which attacked 
the committee and other individuals. Mr. 
Dean stated later that he, too, had sought 
to dissuade Mr. Snodgrass from reading 
his statement. 

Mr. White also testified that Mr. Young 
had “misled” the committee with “de- 
liberate untruths” which could only be de- 
scribed as “complete misstatements, to use 
a polite term.” “I want the record to show 
that I do not regard Mr. Young as com- 
petent to express public judgment on either 
the facts or the honesty of B. & O. affairs 
as he undertook to do in his testimony,” 
Mr. White said. “The gratuitous and in- 
truding nature of his unwarranted state- 
ments of dishonesty and incompetency in 
the management of our company is well 
indicated in his sworn statement that 
neither he nor any of his companies has 
a financial interest directly or indirectly 
in the B. & O. and that he has no inten- 
tion of owning any such interest in the 
future.” 

Mr. White disputed Mr. Young’s con- 
tention that the B. & O. had sufficient 
resources in 1944 and 1945 in the form 
of government bonds, working capital and 
other funds to apply toward redemption of 
the $80 million R. F. C. loan. At the same 
time, he testified that the C. & O., during 
that period, had maintained a working 
capital of approximately $40 million. He 
said that the annual report of the C. & O., 
issued the same day on which Mr. Young 
asserted that a “great railroad could work 
with little or no working capital,” stated 
that the C. & O. needed working capital 
of “roundly $35 million” to meet its oper- 
ating costs. 

The B. & O. president also denied that 
he and other B. & O. officers hold their 
present positions on the railroad as a 
result of the alleged influence of Mr. 
Jones or the R. F. C. “As for myself, 
Mr. Young’s statement that I was ‘put in’ 
the office of president by the R. F. C. is 
utterly and completely false,” Mr. White 
said. “I never had any conversation with 
Mr. Jones or any other R. F. C. officer 
about my. taking that position.” 


B. & O. Sought Private Funds—Ap- 
pearing in support of Mr. White’s testi- 
mony that the B. & O. had no course to 
follow other than to undergo its so-called 
readjustment plan, two B. & O. directors, 
J. C. Traphagen and Howard Bruce, tes- 
tified that the B. & O. had unsuccessfully 
sought to procure funds from private 
sources to repay the R. F. C. loan. At 
the same time, they denied that any col- 
lusion existed between the railroad and 
the government agency. J. D. Goodloe, 
chairman of the R. F. C., also told the 
committee that the government did not 

(Continued on page 1141) 






Short Lines Oppose 
Punitive Per Diem 


Commission hears objections of 
large roads, too, as it 
ends hearings 


Hearings were concluded May 22 in 
Washington, D. C., on the investigation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to determine whether a $2 per diem car 
rental charge for freight cars, other than 
refrigerator and tank cars, would promote 
greater efficiency in the use of equipment 
during car shortage periods. The increase 
was advocated by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the Department of Agri- 
culture and the commission’s Bureau of 
Service. 

J. M. Hood, president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, and one 
of the several railroad witnesses to testify 
at the concluding sessions of the hearing, 
declared that because the Interstate Com- 
merce Act limits the authority of the 
commission in the establishment of a per 
diem rate to that of compensation, the 
I. C. C. can therefore not issue a “lawful 
order” with respect to penalty per diem. 
He said that most of the short line car- 
riers would be “seriously burdened” by 
any increase in per diem and find it “be- 
yond their power and control” to make 
further substantial savings in freight car 
delays consumed in the conduct of their 
business. 


Burden on Short Lines—Mr. Hood 
contended that the principal effect of a 
$2 per diem order would be the “confisca- 
tion of a considerable number of short 
line railroads,’ most of which, he said, 
operate no freight car equipment in inter- 
change service. “These short line railroads 
are already bearing a freight car per diem 
cost that is unjust and unreasonable and 
can ill afford to assume any appreciable 
additional cost,” he added. 

Mr. Hood declared that an order pre- 
scribing a penalty for the delay of a 
freight car should be based upon the 
standards of performance. “Since such 
standards would vary . . . the task of 
prescribing such standards on a country- 
wide basis would seem to be well nigh 
insuperable,” he stated. “The public 1- 
terest would not be served by such an 
order in a very important particular 
whereby carriers, having a peculiar knowl- 
edge of the requirements of their shippers, 
undertake to anticipate by one day, or, 
some instances such as the heavy grain 
movements, by a period which may run 
into two weeks or more, the requirements 
for freight cars by such consignors. The 
proposed penalty would make the cost 
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of such advance preparation for the filling 
of car order prohibitory.” 

Mr. Hood said that many provisions of 
the standard labor contracts now in effect 
on substantially all railroads are inflexible 
and prohibit a great deal of consideration 
heing given to a delayed car, or several 
of them. 

“The pick-up and drop rule, which 
jimits the number of stops a train may 
make between termini; the penalties for 
one road crew running around another 
between termini; and the provision that 
assignment of extra work, or work of a 
diferent class, results in the beginning 
of a new day, are so costly that officers 
in charge would pay little attention to a 
penalty per diem rate in determining 
whether or not certain cars were to be 
moved,” he concluded. 

“The avoidance of the penalty, even on 
several cars, would not equal the addi- 
tional payroll cost. Short line railroads 
are already burdened with charges, in- 
cluding per diem freight car charges, ap- 
proaching a point which could impair 
their ability to continue as going con- 
cerns. Officers and men, particularly on 
short line railroads, are so close to their 
receivers and shippers of freight . . . that 
it is inconceivable they are overlooking 
any opportunities to render the best pos- 
sible service to them. This includes that 
of supplying a car for loading whenever 
it is physically possible. It is inconceiv- 
able that any penalty freight car per diem 
charge would result in a net saving of 
car days.” 


Lynch Predicts Waste—P. J. Lynch, 
vice - president - operation, Union Pacific, 
who also appeared in behalf of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, Southern Pacific and West- 
ern Pacific, said that the application of a 
penalty charge to a reasonable per diem 
rate would “fall short” of its intended pur- 
pose and “would result in a penalty in 
every case where the car handling was all 
that it should have been, without resulting 
in any improvement in car handling as 
a whole.” “To the extent, if any, that it 
might expedite the movement of particular 
cars, this would be apt to be much more 
harmful than beneficial,” he added. “In 
other words, the probable result would be 
wasteful transportation by increasing the 
switching and special handling of a rela- 
tively few cars and cross-hauling of freight 
€quipment, thus resulting in unnecessary 
and uneconomical additional service.” 

Mr. Lynch added that the imposition of 
a per diem penalty charge would “cer- 
tainly work” to reduce the urge to 
accumulate equipment in advance for grain 
loading and would have an “adverse effect” 
on roads serving ports and roads handling 
a large amount of bridge traffic. With re- 
spect to the latter, he said that “in most 
cases, such lines are handling the traffic 
in a thoroughly satisfactory way and with- 
out delay,” adding that “they would be 
severely penalized by the imposition of a 
Penalty per diem rate, with no possible 
Tecourse,” 

_Among others who also testified in oppo- 
sition to the imposition of a per diem 
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penalty charge were J. M. Symes, vice 
president in charge of operation, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. E. Bixler, general merchandise 
manager, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; and J. C. Wroton, general super- 
intendent transportation, Seaboard Air 
Line. 


Might Rent for Profit—Mr. Symes 
contended that if a penalty factor is super- 
imposed upon the full cost of ownership, 
“there might be a tendency on the part 
of some roads to equip themselves with 
more cars than is necessary to meet the 
requirements and thus go into the car 
rental business for a profit.” He said 
that a per diem charge based upon the 
full cost of ownership alone is a “suffi- 
cient inducement” to the acquisition of suf- 
ficient cars in normal times. 

“Such a tendency would be unsound 
economically because a railroad should 
look to the transportation service it ren- 
ders for the profits it hopes to realize,” 
he continued. “An inevitable consequence 
would be that in periods of industrial re- 
cession, most of the cars of such over- 
equipped roads would return home and 
stand in idleness on side-tracks, or be 
loaded off line to collect per diem: and at 
the expense of sending foreign cars home 
empty to save per diem—an economic 
waste as far as transportation is concerned. 
Previous rulings of the . . . commission 
have held that the per diem rate should 
be based on ownership costs. The railroad 
industry has adjusted itself to that sound 
philosophy. A sudden change to something 
else to meet the whim of the uninformed 
and inexperienced would necessitate a re- 
adjustment -which would constitute a 
detriment at a time when all roads already 
are bending every possible effort toward 
alleviation of the current car shortage.” 

Mr. Symes contended that a penalty 
per diem rate would penalize heavy ter- 
minating railroads and benefit heavy origi- 
nating and bridge roads. “A penalty per 
diem would, in effect, be a gratuity paid 
by predominantly terminal roads and ter- 
minating roads, which always have a per 
diem debit balance, to heavy originating 
roads which always have a per diem credit 
balance,” he said. 

Mr. Wroton testified that it is apparent 
that the historical development of the rela- 
tionship between individual railroads’ car 
ownership and the number of cars on line 
has been such as to lead many railroads, 
in the interest of overall economy and 
efficiency, to rely in greater or less degree 
upon foreign cars which become available 
to them as a result of inbound movements 
and in the normal course of the inter- 
change of traffic for utilization in accord- 
ance with the Car Service Rules. “They 
have expected, and still expect, to pay 
reasonable compensation for such use, 
whatever the proper figure may be,” he 
said. “It is submitted that to confront these 
lines with the necessity for paying a pre- 
cipitate and unanticipated penalty increase 
in their car hire costs would represent an 
injustice of obviously great, and perhaps 
in some instances ruinous, proportions.” 

Mr. Wroton said that in addition to the 
“revenue incentive,” the urgent appeals 
and widespread complaints of patrons as to 


unsatisfied needs for cars act as a “fur- 
ther powerful pressure” that “challenges 
the railroads” to apply all their ingenuity 
and resourcefulness to the efficient utiliza- 
tion of every available freight car. 


Can’t Afford Poor Service—‘Diver- 
sion of traffic to other forms of transporta- 
tion and accompanying alienation of ship- 
per support and good will threaten the 
railroads with long range and permanent 
losses,” he continued. “I am confident this 
danger is not being overlooked by serious- 
minded railroad men. I am equally sure 
they are putting forth maximum efforts to 
restore a wholly satisfactory and adequate 
service within the shortest period possible.” 

Mr. Bixler said that the New Haven, 
which owns 3,682 box cars, had a net rail- 
way operating income for 1946 of “less 
than $1 million” and a net deficit of “over 
$6 million.” He said that the New Haven’s 
net debit per diem balance for 1946 was 
approximately” $4,800,000, resulting from 
payments at the current rate of $1.15 per 
day. He added that if the per diem rate 
had been $5.50 per day it would have in- 
creased the New Haven’s net per diem 
debit “by more than $18 million,” but 
would not have resulted in the faster 
movement of cars. 

J. C. Winter, representing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, summarized the 
views of those advocating an increase in 
the per diem rate. “What we are con- 
cerned about is getting the best possible 
utilization of all freight car equipment,” 
he said. “If penalties were to be assessed 
against carriers for undue detention of 
freight cars as are assessed against ship- 
pers in the form of penalty demurrage, 
ideally the penalty should be applied 
against the offending line for the number 
of days of undue detention caused, in- 
creasing in severity as the period of undue 
detention for a particular car increases, 
following the principle of the penalty 
demurrage charges. 

Mr. Winter contended that a $2 per 
diem charge would be “justified by the 
necessities of the situation and recognition 
of the unusual value of a freight car to 
the owning line during this period when 
there is more traffic available to be moved 
than there are cars to move it.” “We would 
very much prefer a penalty charge applied 
only for days of undue detention if such 
a plan is workable,” he said. “Failing such 
a plan, we believe that the increased per 
diem of $2 per day is justified, that it 
would bring about improvement in the 
handling of cars, cut down the avotdable 
detention . . . and increase the number 
of cars available for loading.” 

Mr. Winter also observed that, with 
the heavy loading orders and penalty de- 
murrage against- shippers ranging up to 
$16.50 per day for excessive detention of 
box cars, “about as much is being done 
as can be done to squeeze the last ounce 
of cooperation out of the shippers in con- 
serving the use of box car equipment.” 


Bills in Congress 


Representative Bennett, Republican of 
Missouri, has introduced House Resolu- 
tion 210 to direct the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce to con- 
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duct a “full and complete investigation of 
the causes of and feasible methods of pre- 
venting accidents of all kinds occurring in 
the operation of carriers by railroad.” The 
investigation would include the determina- 
tion of “what improvements are feasible 
through the utilization of safer installa- 
tions and equipment, and the adoption of 
better safety practices,” and the formula- 
tion of proposals for “additional legislation 
designed to reduce accidents and the risk 
of accidents.” 

Representative Jenkins, Republican of 
Ohio, has introduced H.R. 3369 to treat the 
successor corporation of a reorganized rail- 
road as the same taxpayer as its predeces- 
sor for purposes of certain provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Senator Wilson, Republican of Iowa, 
has introduced, for himself and 14 other 
senators S. 1260 to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims filed by, and for “just com- 
pensation” to, motor carriers taken over 
and operated by the Government during 
World War II. 

Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, 


has introduced S. 1297 to continue until - 


June 30, 1948, those provisions of the 
Second War Powers Act which give the 
President authority with respect to “al- 
locating the use of transportation equip- 
ment and facilities by rail carriers.” 
Representative Owens, Republican of IIli- 
nois, has introduced H. R. 3559 to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act “so as to 
make the overtime-compensation provisions 
of such act applicable with respect to em- 
ployees of common carriers by railroad.” 


Strike Threat on S.P. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers has set June 6 as the date for a 
strike of its members on the Southern Pa- 
cific’s Pacific Lines. The strike threat 
grows out of unsettled disputes with re- 
spect to matters which normal procedures 
would bring before the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has replaced the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 50, as the representative 
of road brakemen and ticket collectors em- 
ployed by the Long Island, according to 
the results of a recent election which has 
been certified by the National Mediation 
Board. The vote was 456 to 430. 

As the result of other elections, also cer- 
tified by N. M. B., subordinate officials in 
the maintenance of way and structures de- 
partment of the Western Pacific and Mis- 
souri Pacific, all of whom were formerly 
without representation, are now represented 
by the Association of Railroad Maintenance 
of Way Supervisors, while the National 
Organization Masters, Mates & Pilots of 
America, American Federation of Labor, 
defeated the United Railroad Workers of 
America, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 69 to 66, and thus retained its right 
to represent New York, New Haven & 
Hartford unlicensed dock employees. 

The Railroad Yardmasters of America 
supplanted the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen as the representatives of yard- 
masters employed by the Clinchfield, ac- 
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cording to the results of a recent election. 
As the result of other elections certified by 
the N.M.B., the B. of R.T. retained its 
right to represent dining car stewards em- 
ployed by the Western Pacific, while Pitts- 
burgh & Ohio Valley locomotive engineers, 
who formerly were without representation, 
are now represented by the United Steel- 
workers of America, C.I.O. 


Approves American Buslines’ 
Control of Mo-Ark 


Acquisition by American Buslines of 
control of Mo-Ark Coach Lines, through 
purchase of capital stock, and merger of 
the operating rights and property of the 
latter into the former for ownership, man- 
agement and operation have been approved 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The report also authorizes 
American to issue a $200,000 promissory 
note in connection with the financing of 
the stock purchase which will involve a 
total outlay of $500,000. 

Mo-Ark operates over approximately 
1,158 route miles between points in Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Alabama, including a route between 
Kansas City, Mo. and Florence, Ala. It 
is a member of the National Trailways 
Bus System, being that association’s only 
connecting carrier between Memphis, 
Tenn., and Florence. 

Because it was apprehensive as to the 
possible effect on that relationship, Trail- 
ways opposed the acquisition by American. 
It also raised a question as to relationships 
between officers and directors of American’s 
subsidiary, the Burlington Transportation 
Company, and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy from which transportation was re- 
cently acquired. The commission rejected 
the protest. . 

“Without supporting evidence,” it said, 
“denial of the application because of Trail- 
ways’ apprehension as to possible future 
harm to its members, or their future plans, 
is not justified.” Meanwhile the report 
had noted that American has in the past 
applied without success for membership in 
Trailways, and “is still ready and willing 
to join.” 

As to the alleged affiliation of American 
with the C. B. & Q., the commission re- 
ferred to the report wherein it authorized 
American to acquire the Burlington Trans- 
portation Company, recalling that “it was 
there found that American was not affiliated 
with the railroad within the meaning of 
section 5(6).” 


New C. A. B. Regulations Cover 
Non-Scheduled Carriers 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has revised 
its so-called “Economic Regulations” gov- 
erning the future operations of two groups 
of air carriers previously referred to as 
“non-scheduled.” Effective June 10, opera- 
tions without a certificate of convenience 
and necessity of a group to be known as 
“Irregular Air Carriers” will be permitted 
on an irregular basis in the domestic trans- 
portation of passengers and freight and 
the international transportation of freight 
only. 

On the same date, so-called “Non-Certifi- 
cated Cargo Carriers” will be permitted to 








engage, without a certificate of public con. 
venience and necessity, in the common car. 
riage of freight only. They may operate 
on a regular or irregular basis in both 
interstate commerce and commerce be. 
tween the United States and its possessions 
and territories, but not internationally, 

The C.A.B. said that the new regulations 
will substantially increase regulation over 
the non-certificated field. It also has an- 
nounced that it has taken no further action 
with respect to the extension of exemptions 
to freight forwarders, pending further 
study and consideration. 


April Employment 


Railway employment increased 1.4 per 
cent—from 1,326,337 to 1,344,853—during 
the one-month period from mid-March to 
mid-April, but the mid-April total was 
0.19 per cent below that of April, 1946, ac- 
cording to the preliminary summary pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Transport Econom- 
ics and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The index number, 
based on the 1935-39 average, was 133.9 
for April, as compared with 133.2 for the 
previous month and 134.0 for April, 1946, 

April employment was above that of 
the corresponding 1946 month in only two 
groups, the increases being 0.53 per cent 
in the executives, officials and staff as- 
sistants group and 3.49 per cent in the 
transportation train and engine service) 
category. The decreases ranged from 0.58 
per cent in the maintenance of equipment 
and stores group to 1.79 per cent in trans- 
portation, other than train, engine and 
yard. 

As compared with the previous month, 
there were increases in employment in five 
groups, ranging from 0.03 per cent in the 
executives, officials and staff assistants 
group to 6.08 per cent in the maintenance 
of way and structures category. The only 
decreases were 0.23 per cent in transporta- 
tion (train and engine service) and 0.39 
per cent in transportation, other than 
train, engine and yard. 


Rail-Water Rate Issues Are 
Summed Up by Aitchison 


An overall summary of those rate inves- 
tigations pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which involve the 
relation of freight rates to be charged by 
the intercoastal and coastwise water lines 
and their railroad competitors was pre- 
sented recently before a subcommittee of 
the House committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries by Commissioner Clyde B. 
Aitchison. 

Following a detailed review of events 
leading up to the general Ex Parte No. 
164 investigation pertaining to transcon- 
tinental rail rates ; intercoastal water rates: 
all-water, water-rail and rail-water rates 
between Pacific coast ports and interior 
points; all-rail commodity rates betweet 
California, Oregon and Washington; and 
Pacific coastwise water rates, Commissioner 
Aitchison told the subcommittee that “the 
probability is that, whatever we decide, our 
order will have to stand the test of court 
review.” 

“The questions presented in these pro 
ceedings are of major importance,” he sat 
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“They involve the broad question of the 
national policy concerning competition be- 
tween rail and water carriers. There is 
wide divergence of opinion between shippers 
and carriers, as well as government agen- 
cies . . - aS to what the policy is or 
should be.” 

The I.C.C. spokesman said that “until 
recently” the view has been “widely held” 
that water transportation has an “inherent 
advantage” over rail transportation in be- 
ing less costly. “This is now disputed as 
a'matter of fact even by one of the depart- 
ments of the government, and the question 
is one for decision in the pending proceed- 
ings,” he stated. “It is warmly disputed 
and will be difficult to decide.” 

Commissioner Aitchison described the 
pending rate issues as “nationwide in their 
effects.” Stating that the proposed in- 
creases are not “in all instances of negligi- 
ble or moderate amounts,” he observed that 
“with increases already taken, the rates 
sought show increases ranging in some in- 
stances as high as 80 per cent over pre- 
Pearl Harbor rates.” 

“Important questions of market and com- 
mercial competition, which may prove to 
be a limiting factor, are involved,” he con- 
tinued. “Prior to 1941, the steamer lines 
had a profitable tonnage of westbound 
manufactured products from eastern pro- 
ducing points to Pacific coast consuming 
markets. These eastern’ producers now 
have powerful competition which does not 
require the service of the transcontinental 
of intercoastal carriers. During the war, 
manufacturing on the Pacific coast has had 
a tremendous development, largely by 
plants initially constructed by federal funds. 
This circumstance is bound to Mave an im- 
portant effect on the fortunes of the trans- 
continental railroads and the intercoastal 
steamer lines, and on the coastwise carriers 
of both types.” 

“Exactly as we expected,” Mr. Aitchison 
said, “the end of the war released a set of 
competitive forces throughout industry that 
have resulted . . . in dozens of [problems] 
of equal or greater magnitude and diffi- 
culty being brought to us formally for ex- 
amination and determination under the act 
we administer. They effect the future of 
every form of carrier (air excepted), every 
locality, every passenger, every commodity, 
every producer, every manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. The United States Government 
itself has filed the first of a prospective 
series of complaints which the attorney 
general has indicated may involve a total of 
two billion dollars. I have been familiar 
with the work of the commission for more 
than 40 years .. . and never . . . has there 
been before the commission a comparable 
flood of vital controversies demanding so- 
lution—and most of them with the red flag 
of ‘immediate—urgent’ upon them.” 


House Passes Bill to Alter 
Security Provisions 
The House last week passed H. R. 2331, 
the bill to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s section 20a(1) to extend to sleeping- 
Car companies the Interstate Commerce 


-Commission’s jurisdiction over interlock- 


ing directors and the issuance of securities 
by carriers. The bill, sponsored by Chair- 
man Wolverton of the House committee on 
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interstate and foreign commerce, would 
also add a proviso making less restrictive 
the provisions of section 20a(12), which 
makes it unlawful for any officer or di- 
rector of a carrier to profit from security 
issues by such carrier. 


Senate Group Ends 
B. & O. Investigation 
(Continued from page 1138) 


expect to find it “difficult” to sell the 
bonds it will acquire as a result of its 
loan to the B. & O. 

Testifying on May 22, Mr. Dean also 
attacked Mr. Young’s statements. In re- 
sponse to Mr. Young’s contention that a 
railroad can operate on little or no working 
capital, Mr. Dean said that the C. & O. 
always has maintained more working 
capital than the B. & O. 

According to Senator Tobey, the com- 
mittee will next consider the “larger 
question” of whether to extend the life 
of the R. F. C. beyond June 30. However, 
Senator Capehart, Republican of Indiana, 
a member of the subcommittee, describing 
the varied.opinions of Mr. White and Mr. 
Young as “sort of a smelly mess,” urged 
the committee to keep the B. & O.-R. F. C. 
phase open by recalling Mr. Young. 


Railroads Deny They Maintain 
Anti-Georgia Rates 


Oral argument in Georgia’s anti-trust 
suit against the eastern and southern rail- 
roads moved toward a conclusion in 
Washington, D. C., this week as opposing 
counsel continued to air their respective 
views before Special Master Lloyd K. 
Garrison of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A tentative schedule called 
for the argument to end on May 29, when 
the complainants were slated to offer re- 
buttal. 

John Dickinson, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Pennsylvania, and 
counsel for the northern defendants, argued 
that whereas the Supreme Court gave 
Georgia permission to try a case based on 
alleged conspiracy by the railroads to dis- 
criminate against that state in freight rates, 
Georgia has attempted to tie together with 
that case an “altogether different charge” 
that since 1933 the railroads have attempted 
to establish, through their rate bureaus and 
associations and through the Association of 
American Railroads, freight rates which 
violate the anti-trust laws by being non- 
competitive. “These new issues appear to 
have been introduced,” Mr. Dickinson said, 
“because of inability of Georgia to prove 
the case permitted by the court.” 


Sees a “Straw Man”—Mr. Dickinson 
said it has been Georgia’s strategy through- 
out the proceedings to “ignore the ele- 
ment” of public interest in the railroad 
industry, the obligations and responsibilities 
of the railroads under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and the regulatory functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
assigned by Congress. He contended that 
the freight rate conferences, which Georgia 
alleges are conspiratory against that state 
and the South in general, are not rate- 
fixing bodies, but merely “consultative 
groups.” 





“Railroads are not bound by recom- 
mendations reached in the conferences and 
do not so conduct themselves in practice,” 
Mr. Dickinson stated. “Further, the actions 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
like those of the rate conferences on the 
territorial and interterritorial level, are 
purely recommendatory, are frequently 
ignored and are not in any way enforceable 
by disciplinary action.” 

According to Mr. Dickinson, the north- 
ern railroads have neither the “incentive or 
power” to dominate southern railroads 
through rate conferences. He said that 
the conference method tends to expedite 
rate proposals and protect the shippers’ in- 
terests. He said that such conferences also 
are essential to the negotiation of the de- 
tails of new rate proposals and the con- 
sideration of their legality and result in 
the “compromise and avoidance” of a large 
volume of threatened litigation. 


What the Law Requires—Mr. Dick- 
inson said that Interstate Commerce Act 
requires that, in establishing rates, rail- 
roads consider the “intricate” rate relation- 
ships between shippers, carriers and con- 
necting carriers, and the revenue condition 
of affected carriers. He contended that 
the rate conferences are in practice “in- 
dispensable” to the performance of those 
obligations and to the commission’s admin- 
istration of the congressional plan of rate 
regulations. “The commission has sanc- 
tioned and approved the conference activity 
of the railroads and relies upon the confer- 
ences as organized administration aids,” he 
said. “Destruction of the conference 
method of rate making would leave chaos 
where this is now order.” 

The Pennsylvania vice-president said that 
none of Georgia’s evidence establishes either 
discrimination or coercion on the part of 
the railroads. He said that Georgia’s 
case consists of evidence of simply “con- 
sultation and cooperation” between railroads 
through “old and well-established” rate 
conferences and the “more recently formed” 
A. A. R. “The most painstaking examina- 
tion of thousands of pages of testimony 
fails to disclose any proof of specific injury 
to Georgia, as a shipper, or to any of her 
people, as a result of the railroads’ use 
of rate conferences,” Mr. Dickinson stated. 

Mr. Dickinson said that Georgia, in its 
charges against the railroads, attempted to 
“put together” two important but “en- 
tirely separate” episodes in recent railroad 
history and “dropped out of each” the key 
part played by governmental policy. He 
said that the “first episode” began in 1928 
when the I. C. C. forced the substitution 
of joint through freight rates between the 
North and South for the previously exist- 
ing combination rates to and from the 
border gateways. “Bargaining between 
railroads in conferences was necessary to 
rework the rates,” he stated. “Almost all 
of the evidence relied upon by Georgia to 
show discrimination against her by con- 
sultative action had its roots in incidents 
taking place in the course of that bar- 
gaining.” 

Government Required Consultation 
—Mr. Dickinson described the “second ep- 
isode” as the development of government 
policy and programs to enable railroads 
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to “weather” the depression years, adding 
that “this is the key to the national rail- 
road consultations with which Georgia 
seeks to connect the revised southern rates 
of 1928.” “During the 1930’s, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission denied the 
railroads permission to raise rates to se- 
cure sorely needed revenues because they 
had failed to heed its admonitions to co- 
operate and act together to promote econ- 
omy and efficiency by eliminating waste 
and too-low rates, both largely resulting 
from intense and uncompromising com- 
petition,” he said. “President Roosevelt 
and the then Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, Joseph B. Eastman, added their 
voices to the commission’s insistence upon 
collective action by the railroads, and urged 
the formation of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. It was in the course of 
efforts to conform to these instructions 
that most of the incidents occurred which 
Georgia points to as proof of a nation- 
wide price fixing conspiracy.” 

Also appearing on behatf of the de- 
fendants, Judge R. V. Fletcher, former 
president of the A. A. R., denied charges 
made by Georgia that northern railroad 
members of the A. A. R. dominate south- 
ern members. Noting that membership of 
the A. A. R.’s board of directors is com- 
posed of executives of seven western rail- 
roads, six northern roads and four south- 
ern carriers, Judge Fletcher argued that 
counsel for the complainants have a “com- 
plete misunderstanding and misconception” 
of the A. A. R. and its functions. 


No Rate “Hierarchy”—Among other 
allegations denied by Judge Fletcher were 
(1) that the A. A. R. has “supreme au- 
thority” in making freight rates and that 
its members are bound by its decisions; 
(2) that the A. A. R. heads a rate-making 
“hierarchy” which has published rates dis- 
criminatory against Georgia; (3) that the 
A. A. R. approves rates before they are 
filed with the I. C. C.; and (4) that the 
A. A. R. “dominates” rate-making bu- 
reaus of the various carriers. 

Judge Fletcher also labeled as false a 
charge made by Georgia that members of 
the A. A. R. who refuse to agree with 
an association decision face a so-called 
“economic boycott.” “Many members have 
disregarded decisions of the A. A. R. and 
no penalties have been imposed,” he de- 
clared. 

Earlier sessions of the argument brought 
an allegation from William McGovern, spe- 
cial attorney for Georgia, that the southern 
railroads depend solely upon the northern 
carriers to reach northern industrial out- 
lets “on whatever terms they [the north- 
ern roads] prescribe.” In urging the court 
to declare the present system of rate-mak- 
ing machinery unlawful, Mr. McGovern, 
noting that no southern railroad runs to 
the northeast on “its own rails,” charged 
that the northern carriers have been guilty 
of what he described as “economic co- 
ercion.” At the same time, he charged that 
the A. A. R. was “coercive” at the time of 
its inception and is “coercive today.” 


Georgia’s Argument—Mr. McGovern 
further contended all rates should be fixed 
by the I. C. C., adding that railroad-spon- 
sored rate conferences should be “nothing 
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more” than a public forum without power 
to decide on any specific rate. 

Counsel for two southern defendants, the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, argued that because 
those railroads are incorporated in Geor- 
gia, citizens of that state are, in effect, 
“suing themselves.” W. R. C. Cocke, gen- 
eral counsel of the S. A. L., contended that 
Georgia “deliberately omitted” the Cen- 
tral of Georgia from its complaint and that 
the N. C.-& St. L., which also is incor- 
porated in Tennessee, and the S. A. L,, 
which also is incorporated in Virginia, 
should be given the same treatment. Mr. 
Cocke argued that Georgia was without 
power to invoke original jurisdiction in 
the Supreme Court against her “own cit- 
izens.” 

According to W. L. Grubbs, assistant 
general solicitor of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the complainant has “abandoned” its 
original case against the 20-odd defendant 
railroads in order to prove that there is 
a “nationwide conspiracy.” 


Hearing Canceled on Young’s 
N. Y. C. Directorship 


The scheduled June 2 hearings on the 
applications of Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the Chesapeake & Ohio and Alle- 
ghany Corporation, and Robert J. Bow- 
man, president of the C. & O., for authority 
to serve as directors of the New York 
Central while still retaining their present 
positions, were canceled last week by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. At the 
same time, the commission also canceled 
hearings set for the same day in the pro- 
ceedings, wherein the C. & O. and Alle- 
ghany have asked the commission to 
modify its order of June 5, 1945, so that 
C. & O.’s New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
stock may be trusteed with the Chase 
National Bank of New York in place of 
its N. Y. C. stock. 

As noted in Railway Age of May 24, 
page 1093, Assistant Director C. E. Bowles 
of the commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
who presided at a pre-hearing conference 
on the applications, indicated that he would 
recommend cancellation of the hearings in 
order to give the respondents sufficient 
time in which to prepare traffic studies 
showing the volume of competitive traffic 
between the C. & O. and Nickel Plate 
and the amount of traffic interchanged by 
them. The survey was requested by counsel 
for the intervening Virginian and city of 
Norfolk, Va. 


F.C.C. Revises Rules Governing 
Railroad Radio Service 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has amended section 16.61 of its rules 
and regulations governing railroad radio 
service in order to make such regulations 
conform to the commission’s March 20 de- 
cision allocating specific frequencies in the 
band 152-162 megacycles to the various 
non-government services. The revision 
was dated May 8. 

To train radio stations, “primarily for 
stations on board railroad rolling stock and 
for land stations primarily for use in 
communicating with stations on board rail- 
road rolling stock,” it allocates 60 fre- 





quencies. These may also be used for 
intercommunication between adjacent land 
stations, “provided interference is not 
caused to communications involving mobile 
train radio stations.” 

Allocated to yard and terminal and to 
“railroad utility” radio stations are all but 
six of the same 60 frequencies, “provided 
interference is not caused to train radio 
stations.” Also, provision is made for as- 
signment to railroad radio service of spe- 
cific frequencies “to be designated” within 
certain television channels. 


March Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics’ preliminary sum- 
mary of steam railway accidents for March 
and for this year’s first three months. The 
compilation, which is subject to revision, 
follows: 


3 months 
Month of ended 
March with March 
——SS._ i 
Item 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Number of train ac- 
aa er 1,534 1,281 4,501 4,039 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers: 
US (ee 93 114 241 314 
Injured ...... 80 90 229 224 
Passengers on 
trains: 
(a) In train 
accidents* « 
Rete. etek Otaice 26 3 
Injured .. 42 3 396 = 245 
(b) In train- 
service ac- 
cidents 
Killed .... 3 5 6 18 
Injured .. 186 235 602 658 
Traveler not on 
trains: 
<i e ett Naan 1 5 
Injured ...... 89 92 266 297 
Employees on : 
duty: 
US ae 63 64 177 189 
ensured ........ 3,094 3,185 9,468 10,459 
All other non- 
trespassers :** 
Ts ee 211 187 618 573 
Injured. ........ 639 516 1,937 1,973 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 
<r 370 


370 1,069 1,102 
Tajured..:.5.. 4,130 4,121 12,898 13,856 
* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 





very 


‘6 | 
Persons: 
US i 204 174 584 554 
BRIUNER .65 66608 412 348 1,331 1,321 


Amends Salary Provisions of 
Locomotive Inspection Act 


President Truman has signed a recently- 
enacted bill (H. R. 2123) which amends 
the salary provisions of the Locomotive 
Inspection Act, giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority, subject to 
applicable civil service laws, to fix the 
compensation of the director and assistant 
directors of the Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection. The amendments also require the 
commission to provide district inspectors 
with necessary office space and clerical 
and stenographic help. 

The act formerly fixed the salaries to 
be paid and*provided the district inspectors 
with allowances for office rent and clerical 
and stenographic help. In reporting the 
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pill to the House, the committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce said the amend- 
ments would make the Locomotive Inspec- 
tion Act “conform to the present personnel 
policy of the government.” 


Bus Fare Hearings 


Acting upon a request of the National 
Bus Traffic Association, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a new 
schedule of hearings in connection with its 
No. MC-C-550 investigation of bus fares. 
The commission’s May 15 order cancels 
hearings heretofore assigned, as not i in 
Railway Age, May 3, page 914, and sets 
out the new schedule as follows: 


uly 11: Commission’s office, Washington, D.C. 

july 14: New Post Office Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

September 15: Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

September 22: Post Office Building. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; 

October 27: Office of Georgia Public Service 
Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 

November 3: Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

December 8: Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 

January 19, 1948: Commission’s office, Wash- 


ington, D 
The commission’s order said that Com- 
missioner Lee and Examiner Corcoran will 


preside. 


Justice Department Claims RRs. 
Overcharged Army 


The Department of Justice has filed 
another complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in which it alleges that 
the railroads applied “unjust and unreason- 
able charges” for transporting “hundreds 
of carloads” of aluminum-alloy airplane 
landing mats which the government shipped 
as military freight during 1944, 1945 and 
1946. 

According to the Justice Department, the 
complaint, which was filed May 13, is 
similar to that filed with the commission 
on April 28, as reported in the Railway Age 
of May 3, page 908. In the latter com- 
plaint, which did not assail actual rate 
levels, the department charged that the 
railroads refused to give government stor- 
age-in-transit privileges at interior points 
in connection with export rates applying 
on “thousands of articles” that were shipped 
overseas by the government during the war. 

The May 13 complaint asserted that rates 
charged for the transportation of steel mats 
were about 25 per cent of the first class 
rates, while the rates on aluminum alloy 
mats approximated 55 per cent of first 
class, Alleging further that “this wide 
disparity” in rates was unjustified, the com- 
plaint said that the aluminum mats were 
essentially the same article” as the steel 
mats with respect to design, dimensions, 
fabrication processes, packaging and use. 
It added that practically all shipments of 
the aluminum mats moved in carloads aver- 
aging 70,000 Ib., which, it said, was “con- 
siderably higher” than the minimum carload 
weights established by the railroads for the 
steel landing mats and other iron and steel 
articles, 

The complaint also charged that there 
were “many other commodities” which were 
no more attractive” as railroad freight, 
and on which products the carriers during 
the same period applied rates “drastically 
lower” than were applied in the transporta- 
tion of the aluminum mats. 

Commenting on the complaint, Assistant 
Attorney General J. F. Sonnett, who re- 
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cently was named head of the Justice De- 
partment’s anti-trust division, said: “We 
are continuing our investigation into the 
charges made by the railroads for handling 
the government’s wartime freight, adhering 
to the policy of seeking recovery for the 
government whenever it appears that the 
government has been treated unfairly.” 


Emergency Board on A.C.L. 


Chairman Frank P. Douglass of the 
National Railway Labor Panel has ap- 
pointed an emergency board from the panel 
to investigate a dispute between the At- 
lantic Coast Line and certain of its em- 
ployees represented by the American Train 
Dispatchers Association. The dispute in- 
volves the union’s demands for adjustments 
in the wage rates of certain dispatchers 
and sickness-pay arrangements. 


N. J. Commutation Fares 


Hearings in proceedings wherein New 
Jersey railroads are seeking authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
increase their commutation fares will be 
resumed at Washington, D. C., on June 20, 
before Commissioner Rogers and Exam- 
iner Fulier. The I. C. C. notice to that 
effect said that the resumption was to 
enable the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of New Jersey to present addi- 
tional evidence, and that the date for filing 
briefs remained unchanged—May 28. 


Orders Favorable Report on 
Debt-Adjustment Bill 


The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce last week ordered a 
favorable report on an amended version 
of H. R. 2298, the so-called Mahaffie bill 
for adjustment of railroad financial struc- 
tures without resort to bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. This bill would apply only to 
railroads not yet in the hands of the 
courts, and it is thus of narrower scope 
than the Reed bill (H. R. 3237) pending 
before the house committee on judiciary, 
which would make the adjustment proce- 
dures available also to certain roads in- 
volved in reorganization proceedings under 
s@€ction 77 of the bankruptcy act. 

The “Mahaffie” bill, which embodies 
views of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as presented by Commissioner 
Mahaffie, was introduced by Chairman 
Wolverton of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, while the 
House’s Reed bill is sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Reed, Republican of Illinois. On 
the Senate side, a sub-committee of the 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce began hearings this week on S. 249. 
The latter, as introduced by Chairman 
White of that committee, was also the 
“Mahaffie” bill, but Senators Reed, Re- 
publican of Kansas, and Myers, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania, are sponsoring amend- 
ments designed to make it similar to 
House’s Reed bill. 


Registration of Lobbyists 


The May 12 issue of the Congressional 
Record published registrations received 
during the first quarter of 1947 by the 
clerk of the House of Representatives and 








the Secretary of the Senate under the 
provisions of the Regulation of Lobbying 
Act which was enacted last year as part 
of the law providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of congressional procedures. The list 
included the following: F 


Arthur K. Atkinson, president of the Wabash, 
who registered in his role of chairman of “a 
special tax committee of reorganization railroads.” 

Ernest H. Benson, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees. 

B. E. Bowden, American Train Dispatchers 
Association. 

L. H. Brittin, Independent Airfreight Associa- 
tion. 

Joseph P. Cunniff, International Association of 
Machinists, as to its interest in legislation “af- 
fecting membership employed in railroad indus- 
try.” 

H. L. Filer, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. 

John G. Gradel, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees. 

William E. Hays, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific. 

Oscar W. Holste, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

S. H. Howard, Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen. 

Walter J. Little, Southern Pacific; Union Pa- 
cific; Atvhison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Western Pa- 
cific; aud Northwestern Pacific. 

Warren C. McClure, Mississippi Valley <Asso- 
ciation. 

Richard McGough, Washington [State] Rail- 
road Association. 

Raymond E. Marks, Southern Pacific. 

Harvey P. Middleton, Railway Business Asso- 
ciation. 

Giles Morrow, Freight Forwarders Institute. 

Walter Nortman, Wisconsin Railroad Associa- 
tion. 

John H. Ross, New York State Waterways As- 
sociation. 

James F. Rowan, Household Goods Carriers 
Bureau. 

Lloyd W. Smith, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Arthur D. Strong, Upper Mississipp1 Waterway 
Association. : 

Delivan Van Curler, committee of Alaska Rail- 
road labor orzanizations. 

Edward M. Welliver, American Trucking As- 
sociations. 

Lacey C. Wilson, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen. 

Everett T. Winter, Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion. 

John Russell 
Telegraphers. 

Walter F. Woodul, Texas railroads. 


Woodman, Order of Railroad 


Previous lists from registrations for the 
last two quarters of 1946 were published 
in the Railway Age, issues of January 11, 
page 157, and February 15, page 379. 


6 Western Roads Call $1.15 
Per Diem Inadequate 


Six western railroads—the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Illinois Central, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Northern Pa- 
cific, Great Northern and Denver & Rio 
Grande Western—have filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in which they allege that, as a result of 
an “inadequate per diem rate,” more than 
700 other railroads are depriving them of 
the use of an essential part of their freight 
car supply and thereby causing them to 
suffer “substantial losses” of revenue. 

The complainants, who based their 
charges on the $1.15 per diem rate—it be- 
comes $1.25 effective June 1—contended 
that failure by the defendants to provide 
the six western roads with the “reason- 
ably adequate supply” of freight cars re- 
quired by the Interstate Commerce Act 
“necessarily has resulted and will continue 
to result” in the defendants’ appropriation 
of an essential part of the western roads’ 
car supply. 
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“Such appropriation of complainants’ 
freight cars not only results in shifting 
defendants’ legal burden of car ownership 
costs to complainants but it also results 
in the appropriation of freight cars which 
form an integral, necessary and essential 
part of complainants’ respective railroad 
systems, whereby complairants sustain 
serious damage to the remainder of their 
respective railroad, during periods of car 
shortage, in an amount equal to the freight 
earnings that are lost to them as a direct 
and proximate result of the appropriation,” 
the western roads complaint said. “By 
reason of these facts and of other facts 
directly affecting (a) the cost to complain- 
ants of ownership of rail plant and prop- 
erty and (b) the value of the use of rail- 
road freight equipment, the present per 
diem rental of $1.15 is, and for many years 

_ prior to the date of the filing of this com- 
plaint has been, unjust, unreasonable, 
inadequate and noncompensatory.” 

The complainants said that a “fully 
compensatory per diem charge” giving 
proper weight to all of the costs and dis- 
abilities of freight car ownership would 
serve as an “incentive” to every railroad 
to provide itself with an ample supply of 
freight cars and thus “tend to assure the 
provision and maintenance of a car supply 
fully adequate to national needs at all 
times and to the avoidance of national car 
shortages and their attendant evils.” 

The complainants said that they have 
attempted to secure a revision of the Code 
of Per Diem Rules to provide for payment 
of an increased per diem that would 
“justly compensate” them for the use of 
their cars by the defendants, but that the 
parties have been unable to agree on any 
“just” compensation. 

The complainants said that the commis- 
sion should require the defendants to an- 
swer the allegations and that, after hearing 
and investigation, a “cease and desist” 
order should be issued. At the same time, 
they said, the commission should prescribe 
the reasonable and compensatory per diem 
necessary to make the “complainants 
pecuniarily whole for the appropriation 
and use of their freight cars in periods 
of car shortages as well as in periods of 
car surplusage.” 


Orders in Ex Parte 162 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended the first supplemental order 
which it issued March 3 in the Ex Parte 
162 freight-rate-increase case. As noted 
in the Railway Age of March 15, page 569, 
the order was issued after commission con- 
sideration of a petition filed by the gov- 
ernment-owned Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, and it stipulated that the increase in 
rail rates on sulphur from Texas mines 
to Galveston, Tex., should be limited to 
15 cents per gross ton. 

The original order permits a maximum 
increase of 45 cents per gross ton on sul- 
phur, so the supplemental order, as the 
commission explained it, would have per- 
mitted an increase of 30 cents per gross 
ton to be applied to the barge rates from 
Galveston to Chicago, Detroit, Mich., and 
other points taking the same rates, thus 
maintaining “the same relation between 
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the all-rail rates and the rail-barge rates 
as existed on June 30, 1946.” The sus- 
pension order, dated May 5, was issued 
upon consideration of a petition filed by 
the railroads which petition will be the 
subject of a hearing “at such time and 
place as the commission may hereafter 
direct.” 

By another order, the commission like- 
wise set for hearing as it may hereafter 
direct the petitions filed in Ex Parte 162 
by I. W. C. and the Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau for interpretation of Rule 8 in the 
master tariff whereby the carriers made 
the increases effective, and for clarification 
of the commission’s findings with respect 
to increases authorized in interstate rail- 
water rates on coal from Illinois origins. 
Other recent Ex Parte 162 orders formally 
accept a petition filed by the Atlanta 
Freight Bureau for reconsideration of and 
amendment to the commission’s report, and 
deny petitions filed by the Mahogany As- 
sociation, Inc., and jointly by the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association, the St. Paul 
Association of Commerce and the Duluth 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Also, the commission has suspended from 
May 30 until December 29 tariffs whereby 
the railroads propose to revise the appli- 
cation of the Ex Parte 162 increases on 
phosphate rock, in carloads. The suspen- 
sion order also instituted an investigation 
(I. & S. No. 5496) and set June 25 as the 
date for the opening of hearings at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Diamond- 
son. . 


N. M. B. Issues Regulations for 
Representation Disputes 


Rules governing the handling of em- 
ployee-representation disputes under the 
Railway Labor Act have been issued by 
the National Mediation Board. They com- 
prise the first formal regulations which 
the board has had with respect to the 
matter. 

Among them is the rule relating to run- 
off elections, which provides that, if in any 
craft or class no organization receives a 
majority of the legal votes cast, a second, 
or run-off, election shall be held “forth- 
with”’—provided that a written request 
therefore is filed by an organization or im- 
dividual entitled to appear on the run-off 
ballot within 10 days after the date of the 
report of results of the first election. In 
the event a run-off election is held the 
names of the two individuals or organiza- 
tions which received the highest number 
of votes in the first election will be placed 
on the run-off ballot, and there will be 
no blank line for write-in votes. 

The rule with respect to the percentage 
of valid authorizations required to deter- 
mine the existence of a representation dis- 
pute provides that where the employes in- 
volved are already represented, there must 
be a showing of proved authorizations from 
at least a majority of the craft or class be- 
fore N.M.B. will authorize an election or 
otherwise determine the dispute. Where 
the employees are unrepresented a show- 
ing of proved authorizations from 35 per 
cent of the craft or class involved will suf- 
fice. 

The rule relating to the age of authoriza- 
tion cards stipulates that authorizations 
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must be signed and dated in the em- 
ployee’s own handwriting or witnessed 
mark; and that N.M.B. will accept no 
authorizations in a representation dispute 
which bear a date prior to one year before 
the date of the application for the investiga. 
tion of such dispute. As to repeat elections 
the rule is that N.M.B. will not commence 
the investigation of a representation dispute 
for a period of two years from the date of 
a certification “hereafter issued” covering 
the same craft or class of employees on the 
same carrier in which a representative was 
certified, “except in unusual or extraordi- 
nary circumstances.” 

Under another rule, dismissed employees 
are made eligible to vote in representation 
elections, if their requests for reinstate- 
ment on account of “wrongful dismissal” 
are pending before “proper authorities, 
which includes the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board or other appropriate ad- 
justment board.” This “does not include 
dismissed employees whose guilt has been 
determined, and who are seeking rein- 
statement on a leniency basis.” 

There is also a rule on the “construc- 
tion of rules,” which says that they “shall 
be liberally construed to effectuate the 
purposes and provisions of the act.” More- 
over, “any rule or regulation may be 
amended or rescinded by the board at any 
time,” and any interested party may peti- 
tion the board “for the issuance, amend- 
ment, or repeal of a rule or regulation.” 


I.C.C. Bureau’s .First Waybill 
Data Tabulations 


The Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued five tables comprising 
the first of a series of publications based 
on the one per cent continuous sample of 
audited waybills covering the movements 
of carload freight terminated by Class I 
roads, which are filed with the bureau in 
accordance with the commission’s order 
of September 6, 1946. The tables were 
compiled from waybills of this year’s first 
quarter, but they do not represent the full 
one per cent sample. 

In the latter connection an explanatory 
note by Bureau Director W. H. S. Stevens 
pointed out that there is a lag from two 
to three months in the receipt by the bu- 
reau of all the required waybills covering 
any specific time period. Thus the way- 
bills on which the tables are based in- 
cluded 18,781 for January, 7,651 for Feb- 
ruary, and 238 for March. 

The first table presents data on carloads, 
tons and revenue by rate territories. Its 
figures show that the waybills submitted 
covered 27,238 carloads of freight which 
totaled 1,051,430 tons and brought in reve- 
nue of $5,095,648. Official territory orig- 
inated 14,254 carloads and was the destina- 
tion of 15,105 carloads of which 13,218 rep- 
resented intraterritorial movements. South- 
ern territory originated 4,022 carloads and 
was the destination of 3,575 carloads of 
which 2,808 represented intraterritorial 
movements. Western Trunk-Line territory 
originated 3,625 carloads and was the des- 
tination of 3,543 carloads of which 2,658 
were intraterritorial: Southwestern terri- 
tory originated 2,652 carloads and was the 
destination of 2,458 carloads of which 1,928 
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it's a LIMA 


Yes, that familiar diamond trade mark on the side of the 
locomotive indicates that it was built at the Lima Shops 
in Lima, Ohio. The locomotive is one of 280 Lima-built 
steam locomotives being used on the French National 
Railways to speed reconstruction. 

The locomotive is just leaving the round-house at 
Grenoble in the foothills of the Alps, which may be seen 


in the distance. 









LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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moved intraterritorially. Mountain Pacific 
territory originated 2,685 carloads and was 
the destination of 2,557 carloads of which 
2,012 moved intraterritorially. 


The second table broke down the car- ~ 


load figures by rate territories and types 
of rates while the third and fourth pre- 
sented like breakdowns of the tonnage and 
revenue figures, respectively. Of the 27,238 
carloads involved, only 1,467 moved on 
class rates; 22,654 moved on commodity 
rates; 2,860 on exception rates; and 257 
on section 22 quotations and all-commodity 
rates. On a tonnage basis, the class rate 
traffic amounted to 30,501 tons out of the 
sample’s total of 1,051,430, and it produced 
$354,477 of the total revenue of $5,095,648. 
The traffic moving on commodity rates 
yielded $3,892,178 of the total revenue. 

The final table shows the percentages of 
carloads, tons, and revenue represented by 
class rates. For all territories, 5.4 per cent 
of the carloads, 2.9 per cent of the tonnage 
and 7 per cent of the revenue represented 
movements on class rates. The percentages 
of class-rate traffic to the total originated, 
on the carload basis, ranged from 2.8 per 
gent in Southern territory to 6.9 per cent 
jn Official territory. Six per cent of the 
carloads moving intraterritorially within 
Official territory carried class-rate traffic, 
while the carloads moving on class rates 
between Official and Southern territories 
were 20.3 per cent of that movement’s 
total, and the Official-Western Trunk Line 
movement on class rates was 29.2 per cent 
of that movement’s total. Class-rate traffic 
accounted for only 1.8 per cent of the car- 
loads moving from Southern to Official 
territory; and 7.6 per cent of the Western 
Trunk Line-Official movement. 


A.A.R. Favors Elimination of 
Transportation Taxes 


fRepeal of the excise taxes on amounts 

id for the transportation of persons and 
property was urged by Thomas L. Preston, 
general solicitor of the Association of 
American Railroads, in a May 27 presenta- 
tion before the ways and means committee 
of the House of Representatives. The 
presentation was in connection with the 
committee’s present study of excise taxes 
as part of its program for examination of 
the whole federal tax system. 

The tax on amounts paid for passenger 
transportation amounts to 15 per cent. Mr. 
Preston said, among other arguments for 
its repeal, that it “undoubtedly operates as 
a deterrent to volume travel and thus 
‘contributes to the inability of passenger 
service to operate on a_ self-sustaining 
pasis.” While he had no exact estimate 
as to what part of rail passnger travel is 
‘for commercial purposes he suggested that 
it would be conservative to say that more 
than 50 per cent of the passenger trans- 
portation taxes enter into business costs 
‘and are, “for that reason, undesirable.” 

The tax on amounts paid for the trans- 


_portation of property is 3 per cent except 


-in the case of coal, where the rate is 4 
cents per short ton payable once only ang 


‘then on the first taxable transportation. 


Mr. Preston contended that this tax should 


be promptly repealed, as, he said, the 
_similar tax was following World War I. 
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“The property transportation tax,” he 
continued, “is unduly burdensome on the 
profits of the railroads because it is an 
incentive to enlargement of private car- 
riage. ... Transportation is the only taxed 
service that the user can produce. And, 
when there is added to a reasonable rate 
a further surcharge in the form of a tax, 
the additional cost to the user may be of 
sufficient importance to warrant his pro- 
viding his own transportation. When 
freight traffic is lost to private carriage, 
the railroad is not only deprived of the 
earnings from the lost traffic, but it must 
also spread its cost of doing business over 
a reduced volume. Any higher costs thus 
produced must eventually be reflected in 
the rates charged for the services actually 
furnished.” 

Mr. Preston also mentioned the cost to 
the railroads of collecting the transporta- 
tion taxes for the government. Test checks, 
he said, indicate that this amounts for 
“more than one million dollars a year” for 
Class I roads. : 


Financial 





ATLAnTic Coast Line.—Annual Report. 
—Operating revenues of this road last year 
totaled $126,105,161, compared with $146,- 
661,331 in 1945. (All 1945 figures, with 
the exception of the balance sheet items, 
have been revised to include the operating 
results of the former Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Coast.) Operating expenses were $113,- 
728,022, compared with $130,274,575. Fixed 
charges were $4,022,555, compared with 
$4,684,895. Net income was $5,474,693, 
compared with $5,579,686. Current assets 
at the end of the year were $44,743,189, 
compared with $58,850,971. Current liabi- 
lities were $19,761,893, compared with 
$24,674,037. Long term debt was $96,997,- 
365, compared with $102,554,983. 


BaLtimorE & Oxnt0.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $6,110,000 
of Series U equipment trust certificates, 
the proceeds of which will be applied to- 
ward the purchase of the following equip- 
ment, estimated to cost $7,648,741: 8 light- 
weight sleeping cars, each containing 14 
roomettes and 4 bedrooms, at $111,854 
each, from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company; 1,000 50-ton all- 
steel open-top hopper cars, at $3,412 each, 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company; 500 
50-ton all-steel open-top hopper cars, at 
$3,366 each, from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company; and 500 50-ton all-steel open- 
top hopper cars, at $3,316 each, from the 
Ralston Steel Car Company. The cer- 
tificates would be dated June 1 and sold 
on the basis of competitive bidding. 


Beaurort & MorEHEAD.—Lease.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized A. T. Leary, of Beau- 
fort, N. C., general manager of this road, 
to lease and operate it for a period of 10 
years, at an annual rental of not less than 
$3,000. 

(Continued on page 1152) 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





SIGNALING 


The CHESAPEAKE & OurIo has placed 
an order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. covering the necessary material for the 
installation of centralized traffic control on 
the Coal River division from St. Albans, 
W. Va., to Sproul, and from Sproul to 
Brounland and MacCorkle, a total distance 
of 24 mi., with a 5-ft. Style C control ma- 
chine for handling the system to be located 
at St. Albans. In addition to the control 
machine the order includes the office and 
field code equipment, Style R-2 color-light 
signals, Style M-22A dual-control electric 
switch movements, Style SL-21 electric 
switch locks, relays, rectifiers, transform- 
ers and housings. The field installation will 
be done by the railway forces. 


The GENERAL ELeEctric ComPANy has 
ordered two sets of intermittent inductive 
train control equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for installation 
on Diesel-electric locomotives for the New 
York Central System. 


The Erte has ordered 12 sets of inter- 
mittent inductive train control equipment 
from the General Railway Signal Company 
for installation on freight and passenger 
Diesel-electric locomotives. 


The Union Paciric has placed an order 
with the Union Switch & Signal Co. for 
the required material for a centralized 
traffic control installation between Caliente, 
Nev., and Milford, Utah. This 117-mi. 
single-track territory will be controlled 
by a 1734-ft. Style C control machine lo- 
cated at Salt Lake City, Utah. This ma- 
chine will also control the single-track 
territory from Milford to Lynndyl, 89 m. 
In addition to the control machine and 
code equipment, the order includes the re- 
quired color-light signals, Style M-22A 
electric switch movements and _ switch 
locks, coded carrier and coded track cir- 
cuit equipment. The installation work will 
be done by railroad forces. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The New Yorx, New Haven & Hast- 
ForD has been authorized by the United 
States district court at New Haven, Conn, 
to purchase 35 Diesel-electric locomotives 
at a total cost of $3,850,000. Twenty will 
be of the road-switching type, of which 10 
will be 1,500 horsepower* and 10 1,000 
horsepower. The remaining locomotives 1n- 
clude 13 660-hp. switchers and 2 44-ton 
switchers. 


The CenTRAL oF New Jersey has of 
dered 3 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenget 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, at an aggregate cost of $540,000, 
to be used in suburban service. 








The CHrcaco Great WESTERN has fe 
ceived one 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
er from the American Locomotive Com 
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149,924 MILES 
IN SIX MONTHS 


by locomotive equipped 
with the Franklin System 
ot Steam Distribution 
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pany, which is part of an order for three 
such units placed by the road earlier this 
year. 


The purchase of 10 3,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric road locomotives for use in main 
line service was approved last week by 
the board of directors of the MINNEAPO- 
Lis, St. PAuL & Sautt Ste. Marte. The 
road_ recently ordered eight 1,500-hp. 
Diesel-electric road switchers from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for use on 
branch lines, as reported in the Railway 
Age of April 26. 


The Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN has 
ordered 21 Diesel-electric switchers, six 
of which will be allocated to the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha (con- 
trolled by the C. & N. W.). The 15 switch- 
ers for North Western service include five 
1,000-hp. units from Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co.; one 1,000-hp. and six 660-hp. units 
from the American Locomotive Company; 
and three 1,500-hp. road switchers from 
. the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Switchers 
ordered for the C. St. P. M. & O. are 
five 1,000-hp units from Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., and one 660-hp. unit from Alco. 


Overseas 





Germans Build Freight Cars and 
Brake Shoes from Concrete 


Freight cars made from pre-stressed, 
reinforced cast concrete are being manufac- 
tured in Heidelberg, Germany, according to 
a preliminary report by the overseas oper- 
ating staff of the Office of Technical Ser- 
vices of the United States Department of 
Commerce. 


All parts of the freight cars, 








One of the coaches converted into living 

accommodations by the London, Mid- 

land & Scottish for railway workers 

handicapped by the housing shortages 
in Great Britain 
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except the wheels, springs and drawbars, 
are made from cast concrete, the report 
added, and one manufacturer has announced 
the receipt of orders for 1,000 such cars. 
Full details about this development even- 
tually will be made available through the 
O.7.S. 

Munich street railways have been using 
concrete brake shoes for several years, it 
also was reported, thus eliminating a need 
for cast iron which formerly used up about 
four tons of the metal each day. The con- 
crete brake shoes, it was said, last about 
three months. 


Great Britain.—Sir Charles H. New- 
ton, chief general manager of the London 
& North Eastern, having reached retire- 
ment age, will retire on June 6, “after 
having completed almost 50 years’ rail- 


way service. Sir Charles’ appointment to . 


the road’s board of directors will take 
effect on June 7, as will the appointment 
of Miles Beever, chief legal adviser to 
the company, to the position of acting 
chief general manager. 


Japan.— This country’s first railway 
electrification project—covering the 59- 
kilometer section between Takasaki and 
Minakami in Gumma prefecture—was com- 
pleted recently, according to the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly of the United States 
Department of Commerce. The electrifica- 
tion will increase passenger capacity by 40 
per cent and freight traffic by 16 per cent, 
the report said. Another electrification 
project, expected to be completed by next 
September, is being carried out on the 65- 
kilometer section between Ishiuchi and Na- 
gaoka in Niigata prefecture. 


Organizations 





The Railway Business Woman’s As- 
sociation of Chicago will hold its annual 
meeting, with installation of officers, on 
June 3, at 6 p. m., at 105 West Madison 
street, Chicago. 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board will hold its 76th regular meeting 
on June 3 and 4, at the Lassen Hotel in 
Wichita, Kan. 


W. S. Morehead, manager of stores of 
the Illinois Central, at Chicago, was elected 
president of the Western Railway Club 
at a meeting in that city on May 22, suc- 
ceeding T. D. Beven, president of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. Other new officers 
of the club are: First vice-president, J. E. 
Goodwin, chief mechanical officer, Chicago 
& North Western and second vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Hillis, operating officer, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific. Officers re- 
elected were: Treasurer, Albert Schiffers, 
Jr., purchasing agent of the Union Tank 
Car Company, and executive secretary, 
Earl E. Thulin of the E. E. Thulin Com- 
pany. 

The 76th regular meeting of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board will 
be held in Wichita, Kan., at the Hotel 
Lassen, June 4. The program will in- 
clude the presentation of committee reports 
and a report on the national transportation 
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situation by R. E. Clark, manager, Car 
Service division, A. A. R. 


The Railroad Enthusiasts’ New Yor, 
division has arranged a trip for railroad 
fans to Kingston and Port Jervis on the 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway 
on June 15. 


The 47th annual business meeting of 
the Association of American Railroad 
Dining Car Officers will be held at the 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Oc. 
tober 7, 8 and 9. 


Supply Trade 





William G. Findlay has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh, Pa., plant of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., to 
succeed Howard L. Robinson who has 
been assigned special duties at the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, plant. Mr. Findlay has been 
with the company for 25 years and just 
before his recent appointement was man- 
ager of the work order division at Chicago, 
C. W: Schoenberg, manager of Ryerson’s 
steel-service plant in Milwaukee, Wis., for 
the past 14 years, has been appointed man- 
ager of the work order department at 
Chicago, to succeed Mr. Findlay. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, has announced the 
opening of a new branch plant in St. 
Thomas, Ont., under the management of 
John Jolly. 


Halton A. Coward, secretary of the 
Budd Company, and Paul Zens, treas- 
urer, have been elected vice-president and 
secretary and vice-president and treasurer, 
respectively. 


Henry Dersofi has been appointed man- 
ager of material assembly for the Amer 
ican Car & Foundry Co. to succeed S$. S. 
Dunn, retired. Mr. Dersofi served suc- 
cessively in the traffic and purchasing de- 
partments of the company before his recent 
appointment. 


Karl L. R. Baird has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company, New York, to succeed 
W. A. Moore, who requested relief from 
his duties for reasons of health. Mr. Moore 
will continue with the firm in a consulting 
capacity. Walter A. Smith has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager. 


R. W. Kerr, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer of the Plomb Tool Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed 
executive vice-president and H. C. Baum- 
gartner, formerly secretary and comp- 
troller, has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer. 


H. C. Wallace, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Louisville, Ky., district of 
the Air Reduction Sales Company, has 
been appointed manager of that district, 
to succeed the late R. S. Moore. Mr. 
Wallace, with headquarters in the district 
sales office at Louisville, will be responsible 
for the operations of all plants and offices 


of Air Reduction in that district, whic 
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HELPING TO RESTORE 
TRANSPORTATION 
IN GREECE —— 


Photograph through courtesy of Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Security Circulators are among the many modern features of eight 2-10-0 
steam locomotives being delivered to the Greek Government, to aid in the 
rehabilitation of the Greek railways. - 

Their incorporation in these locomotives is an example of the steadily 
widening recognition of the value of Security Circulators for increasing the 


operating efficiency and availability of steam motive power. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc 


| NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
SECURITY CIRCULATOR BFVi $10 N 
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covers Kentucky, Tennessee and part of 
Indiana. 


T. C. Coleman & Son, Louisville, Ky., 
have been appointed sales representatives 
for the Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


The American Arch Company, New 
York, has announced the election of Mil- 
ton S. Boyle as secretary, John H. West- 
erhoff, Jr., as treasurer and William D. 





Milton S. Boyle 


Jones as assistant vice-president, sales 
and traffic. Mr. Boyle joined American 
Arch in July, 1916, and has served as as- 





John H. Westerhoff, Jr. 


sistant secretary since December, 1937. Mr. 
Westerhoff joined the firm in January, 
1920, and was appointed assistant treasurer 
in January, 1946. Mr. Jones has served 
as office manager and purchasing agent 
since joining the company in May, 1917. 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., has announced the following 
executive personnel changes: E. W. Jack- 
son, general parts manager, becomes di- 
rector of parts and service; M. T. Deames, 
assistant general parts manager, becomes 
general parts manager; W. Blackie, vice- 
president and chief administrative head of 
the accounting and merchandise depart- 
ments, has assumed administrative guid- 
ance of the traffic department; J. H. 
Deaderick, vice-president in charge of 
parts, service and traffic departments, and 
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E. L. Murray, credit manager of the 
treasury department, have resigned their 
positions to join Fred Elder of Phoenix, 
Ariz., as distributor for the greater part 
of Arizona. 


John R. Brown, formerly sales engineer 
for the primary battery division of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., has been appointed Pa- 
cific coast sales manager for that division, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
to succeed Edwin W. Newcomb, whose 
death was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 29, page 674. 

Mr. Brown was born in Grant, Mich., 
on May 30, 1883, and was graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1908. In De- 
cember, 1909, he joined the engineering 
and valuation dpeartments of the Union 
Pacific. From 1912 to 1918, he served 
successively as signal draftsman and sig- 





John R. Brown 


nal inspector for the Oregon Short Line 
and, in the latter year, joined the General 
Railway Signal Company, where he -was 
assigned to signal construction and special 
field work. Mr. Brown was appointed 
sales engineer for the primary battery divi- 
sion of the Edison company in May, 1920. 


Construction 





NevapA NortTHERN.—This road has be- 
gun work on a program of improving 10 
mi. of main track by restoring the old 
roadbed and installing new ballast, at an 
estimated cost of $79,141. Work is being 
performed by company forces. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JeErsEY.—This road 
has announced the cancellation of its plan 
to construct at Jersey City, N. J., a 
Diesel-electric locomotive repair shop 
which would have cost in excess of 
$1,800,000. Cancellation was attributed “to 
the increased cost of construction of the 
project above our earlier estimates due to 
the increased cost of labor and material, 
coupled with the fact that under a de- 
cision of the New Jersey court of errors 
and appeals . . . sustaining the 1942 tax 
assessment of our Jersey City waterfront 
and terminal lands we must continue to 
pay inordinately high taxes on the land 
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on which this shop was to have be 
located.” Additions to the C. of N. J 
Diesel repair facilities will be made , 
other points, including Pennsylvania 

was explained, and the land upon whig 
the shop was to have been located yj 
in large part be sold or undeveloped, 





Abandonments 








NeELson & ALBEMARLE.—This road ha 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission for authority to abandon its fin 
from Schuyler, Va., to Rockfish, 4.5 mile 


NorrotkK & WESTERN.—Division 4 
the Interstate Commerce Commission h 
authorized this road to abandon a portig 
of its line from Cooper, W. Va., to Lic 
Branch, 5.5 miles, as the N. & W. plans t 
relocate the line. 


Potomac Eptson.—This electric roa 
has applied to the Interstate Commerc 
Commission for authority to abandon it 
line from Frederick, Md., to Middletow 
8.3 miles, and also a 1.3 mile branch. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVES 


James C. Wroton, general superintend 
ent tranportation of the Seaboard Air Linj 
at Norfolk, Va., has been elected vice 
president in charge of operation of the Nor 
folk Southern, effective June 1. 





Karl Fischer, assistant to the presiden 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, ha 
been elected vice-president, with headquar 
ters as before at Chicago. 


A. B. Van Pelt, assistant secretary 0 
the Wabash, has been advanced to assis 
tant to the president, with headquarter 
as before at St. Louis, Mo. 


James E. Payne, traffic manager if 
charge of freight of the St. Louis-Saf 
Francisco, has been appointed vice-prest 
dent in charge of traffic. T. H. Baniste 
traffic manager in charge of industrial de 
velopment, and J. M. Strupper, assistat 
chief traffic officer, have been appointe( 
assistant vice-presidents of traffic. All o 
these officers will make their headquarter 
at St. Louis, Mo. 












O. Trahan, vice-president and tral 
manager of the Tremont & Gulf, has bed 
promoted to vice-president and gene 
manager, with headquarters at Winnfield 
La. He will also continue to serve 
traffic manager. Mr. Trahan succeeds A. 
Smith, formerly executive vice-presidel 
and general manager, who has been electé 
to the office of vice-president, at Winnfield 
to be in charge of such duties as may "im 
assigned to him. The office of executiv®, 
vice-president has been abolished. 


Karl A. Borntrager, whose promoti 
to assistant to vice-president of the N 
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York Central, at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 19, was born on 
January 2, 1892, at Townville, Pa., and re- 
ceived a degree in civil engineering from 
Ohio State University in 1916. The follow- 
ing year he entered railroad service with 
the Toledo & Ohio Central (now part of 
the New York Central) as assistant en- 
gineer in the office of the valuation engi- 
neer, at Columbus, Ohio. In 1920 he became 





Karl A. Borntrager 


assistant engineer there in the N. Y. C.’s 
office of the division engineer, and in 1923 
was advanced to assistant division engineer 
at Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Borntrager 
subsequently held engineering posts suc- 
cessively at Columbus, Toledo and New 
York, until his promotion to division super- 
intendent at Columbus in 1939. In 1940 he 
became superintendent at Rochester, N. Y., 
and in 1943 was transferred to Albany, 
N. Y., where he was located at the time 
of his recent promotion. Mr. Borntrager 
is president of the American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Harold B. Ramsey, whose promotion 
to general solicitor of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 10, was 
born at Harlan, Iowa, on December 5, 
1883, received his higher education at the 
University of Minnesota, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1915. He entered railroad 
service in October, 1919, as an attorney 
for the Soo Line, and served in that ca- 
pacity until July, 1941, when he was ap- 
pointed general attorney. In January, 1945, 
he was advanced to assistant general solici- 
tor, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


L. A. Bruns has been appointed assis- 
tant to the chief accounting and financial 
officer of the Missouri Pacific, at St. Louis, 
Mo. E. W. Runge, assistant auditor of 
disbursements, has been appointed auditor 
of disbursements, at St. Louis. H. J. 
Cooney has been appointed claims at- 
torney there. 


H. A. Fett, auditor of the Wabash, 
has been appointed general auditor, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Ebert, assistant auditor, at St. 
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Louis, has been appointed auditor, with the 
same headquarters. 


George Miller Campbell, secretary of 
the Motor Transport Division of the 
Association of American Railroads at 
Washington, D. C., has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of that association, succeed- 
ing Harold J. Forster, who has served as 
secretary-treasurer since the A. A. R. was 
formed in 1934. Mr. Forster was born at 
Jersey City, N. J., on December 17, 1889, 
and was educated in the public schools 
of Jersey City and at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He began his career in 
1906 with the United States Express 
Company. Mr. Forster went with the 
American Railway Association (now 
A. A. R.) in 1907 as a stenographer, be- 
coming chief clerk in 1913. Two years 
later he was appointed assistant treasurer 
and in 1919 he became assistant general 
secretary. He was promoted to secretary 
and treasurer in 1924, continuing in that 
capacity when the A. R. A. became the 
A. A. R. From May to December, 1917, 
Mr. Forster was recording secretary for 
the Railroads’ War Board. He was also 
secretary and treasurer for the Bureau 
for the Safe Transport of Explosives and 
other Dangerous Articles from 1924 to 
1934. Mr. Forster has also served as secre- 
tary of the Committee on Railway Mail 
Pay since 1924. 


OPERATING | 


O. K. Lawson, assistant chief of per- 
sonnel of the Chesapeake & Ohio, at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of superintendent of ter- 
minals, with headquarters at Walbridge, 
Ohio. 


K. E. Gwinn has been appointed train- 
master of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Dunsmuir, Cal., succeeding J. 
B. Starbuck, who has retired. 


H. J. Rice, trainmaster of the Grand 
Trunk Western at Pontiac, Mich., has 
been appointed superintendent of terminals, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. N. E. 
Havershaw, yardmaster at Pontiac, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Rice as trainmaster. 


M. J. Welsh, division superintendent 
of the Great Northern, at Willmar, Minn., 
has been appointed general manager, Lines 
East of Williston, N. D., with headquarters 
at Duluth, Minn., succeeding Christopher 
McDonough, who has retired after 55 
years of service with. the Great Northern. 
J. P. Cameron, division superintendent 
at Grand Forks, N. D., succeeds Mr. Welsh 
as division superintendent at Willmar. T. A. 
Jerrow, division superintendent at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., replaces Mr. Cameron at Grand 
Forks. Frank V. Percival, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Spokane division, at 
Seattle, Wash., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Klamath division, with 
headquarters at Klamath Falls, where he 
succeeds Mr. Jerrow. 


W. B. Butler, trainmaster of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio at Cheviot, Ohio, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Cincinnati division, with headquarters at 
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Covington, Ky., succeeding H. N. Walters 
deceased. P. G. Shepherd, assistant train 
master at Ashland, Ky., has been promote 
to trainmaster at Cheviot, succeeding My 
Butler. 


C. I. Warren, trainmaster of the 
nadian National at Brantford, Ont., 
been appointed assistant superintendent , 
the Stratford division at Palmerston, On 
succeeding E. B. Ryerson, who has beg 
transferred to London, Ont., to succes 
E. H. Locke, promoted. W. E. Tat 
has been appointed trainmaster at Bran} 
ford, to succeed Mr. Warren. 


TRAFFIC 


W. D. Fernald has been appointe 
general agent of the Denver & Rio Grand 
Western, with headquarters at Kansa 
City, Mo., succeeding H. F. Kleine, dé 
ceased. 


J. P. Foster has been appointed geners 
agent of the Mississippi Central, with head 
quarters at Shreveport, La., succeedin 
C. R. Frye, who has resigned. 


Clarence A. Pfister, assistant genera 
freight agent of the Chicago, Indianapoli 
& Louisville, has been appointed assistar 
to the freight traffic manager, with head 
quarters as before at Chicago, a new 
created position. 


G. F. Smith has been appointed trafi 
manager of the Colorado & Wyoming 3 
Denver, Colo. 


N. E. Schickler has been appointed co; 
traffic agent of the Chesapeake & Ohi 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


J. J. Geekie, assistant general freig 
agent, rates-divisions, of the Alabama, Te 
nessee & Northern, has been appointe 
general freight agent, rates-divisions, wi 
headquarters as before at Mobile, Ala. 


M. Sandoval has been appointed assis 
tant freight traffic manager of the Nz 
tional of Mexico, and R. C. Mendez hz 
been appointed assistant to the freigh 
traffic manager, both with headquarters 
Mexico, D. F. 


A. J. Mahon, general agent of 
Canadian Pacific, at Seattle, Wash., he 
been appointed assistant general passengé 
agent, with headquarters at Vancouve 
B. C. A. K. Stewart, city passengé 
agent, at Winnipeg, Man., has been aj 
pointed general agent, with the same head 
quarters, succeeding G. W. Cleland, w 
has been transferred to Seattle, where 
replaces Mr. Mahon. 


E. H. Gardner has been appointe 
western traffic manager of the Union Re 
frigerator Transit Lines, with offices 4 
885 Northwestern Bank building, Minn 
apolis, Minn. 


George W. Shuman, division freig 
agent of the Erie at Scranton, Pa. ha 
retired after 27 years of service. John! 
Sterl has been appointed assistant (0 
freight agent at New York, succeedi 
Alexander E. Barkalow, who has > 
appointed division freight agent at Scrantog 
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Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for Diesel and other serv- 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
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JN a steam locomotive it is a valve or cylinder bushing. 

They call the Diesel engine’s counterpart a cylinder liner. 
Both have tough jobs. Both demand an iron of superior heat 
resistance and wearability. Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, made by the 
air furnace process, has always been a better bushing material; 


for the same reasons it is now preferred for Diesel cylinder liners. 


Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron is standard with some Diesel builders 
and available for replacement on all makes; try it for longer 
spaced replacements. HSGI liners are supplied rough or finish- 


machined* for all sizes and types of Diesels. 


* Inside diameter surfaces of Diesel liners are finished by honing. 












Hunt-Spiter Mere. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. PULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. % South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 
Export Agents: 

International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 








W. M. Carey, whose promotion to 
general freight traffic manager of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo., was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 26, was born 
at Pueblo, Colo., on September 30, 1886, 


W. M. Carey 


and educated at the University of Denver. 
He entered railroad service in 1925 as 
assistant general freight agent of the D. & 
R.'G. W., at Denver. On August 1, 1934, 
he was appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager. He served in that capacity until 
May, 1939, when he was advanced to 
freight traffic manager, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


F. W. Kuhn, whose promotion to 
freight traffic manager of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville, at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of February 
22, was born on October 20, 1893, at Belle- 
ville, Ill., and entered railroad service there 
in 1913 in the local freight office of the 
Louisville & Nashville. Mr. Kuhn was later 
associated with the transportation depart- 


F. W. Kuhn 


ment of Swift & Co., and in 1917 became 
tariff clerk in the Monon’s general freight 
office at Chicago. Following army service 
during World War I, he returned to his 
last-held position, and in 1920 was ad- 
vanced to freight traffic agent. Mr. Kuhn 
was appointed general agent of the Mo- 
non at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1923, in which 
capacity he served until 1929, when he 
was promoted to general freight agent at 
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Chicago. He held the latter position at the 
time of his new appointment. 


Henry J. Carr, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, at St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 26, was 
born on July 17, 1900, at Belleville, Ill, and 
received his higher education at St. Louis 
University and the City College of Law, 
at St. Louis. He entered railroad service 
with the Mobile & Ohio (now Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio), and from 1917.to 1927 he 
served successively as messenger, clerk, 
senior clerk and quotation clerk. For 10 
months during this period he was in mili- 
tary service during World War I. He 
joined the Katy in 1927 as rate quotation 
clerk and subsequently held various cleri- 
cal positions until 1936, when he was ap- 


Henry J. Carr 


pointed assistant general freight agent. He 
entered military service in 1942, returning 
to his last-held position on January 1, 1946. 
Mr. Carr was assistant general freight 
agent at the time of his new appointment. 


Frank J. Toner, whose promotion to 
freight traffic manager of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, at Denver, Colo., was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 26, 
was born on March 4, 1881, at Newcastle, 
Ireland. He entered railway service with 
the Colorado & Southern in 1901 as a clerk 
in the commercial agent’s office at Lead- 
ville, Colo., and in 1904 and 1905 was a 
stenographer in the purchasing department 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Mr. Toner re- 
turned to the C. & S. for a short time as 
stenographer in that road’s purchasing de- 
partment at Denver, and in 1909 joined 
the Rio Grande there as stenographer in 
the traffic and accounting departments. In 
1911 he became associated with the Denver 
& Salt Lake (now part of the Rio Grande) 
as a stenographer in its accounting de- 
partment, subsequently advancing to posi- 
tions as chief clerk in the traffic depart- 
ment, general freight and passenger agent 
and traffic manager. Mr. Toner held the 
latter position at the time of his appoint- 
ment as freight traffic manager of the D. 
& R. G. W. 


H. T. Denning, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to 
general passenger agent at New York. E. 
F. Waldrop, Jr., has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent at Washington, D. C., 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics appears on the next left-hand page 


succeeding J. N. Fisher, who has been | 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent at Birmingham, to succeed Mr. Den. 


ning. L. G. Weber, Eastern passenger | 


agent, has been appointed assistant gen: 
eral passenger agent, with headquarters © 
as before at New York. J. R., Getty, 
general passenger agent at Miami, Fla, 
has been appointed assistant to passenger 
traffic manager at Norfolk, Va. W. j 
Ficht, assistant to passenger traffic man- 
ager at Norfolk, has been named general 
passenger agent at Miami. §. B. Mur- 
dock, ‘general passenger agent at New 
York, has been appointed general agent— 
passenger department at New York. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. K. Johnson, supervisor of reclama- 
tion of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
superintendent of work equipment and 
reclamation, with headquarters as before 
at Barboursville, W. Va. W. H. Sims 
succeeds Mr. Johnson as supervisor of 
reclamation. 


Luis Reina has been appointed chief of 
the department of maintenance of way of 
the National of Mexico, with headquarters 
at Mexico City, D. F., Mex. He was 
formerly assistant chief engineer of the 


Southern Pacific of Mexico, at Guadala- 


jara, Jalisco, Mex. 


MECHANICAL 


W. H. McAmis, chief mechanical in- 
spector of the Chicago & North Western, 
at Chicago, has been appointed acting su- 
perintendent of motive power, with the 
same headquarters, replacing E. J. Craw- 
ford, who has been granted a leave of 
absence. H. G. Cronnoble, engine house 
foreman at Ashland, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed acting chief mechanical inspector, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


W. H. Clegg, whose retirement as 
general superintendent of motive power 
and car equipment of the Grand Trunk 
Western (part of the Canadian National 
System), with headquarters at Battle 
Creek, Mich., was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 12, was born at Ledston, 
Yorkshire, England. He entered the service 
of the C. N. in 1911 as foreman, air brake 
department, at Winnipeg, Man., and sub- 
sequent to being instructor, was appointed 
general inspector in the same department, 
at Toronto, Ont., in 1915, and later be- 
came supervisor at the same place. In 
1923 Mr. Clegg was appointed chief in- 
spector, air brakes and car heating equip- 
ment, at Montreal, Que., and in 1939, to 
the position he held at the time of his 
retirement. _ 


SPECIAL 


Dr. George W. Wright has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the Georgia & 
Florida at Augusta, Ga., succeeding the 
late Dr. W. H. Goodrich. 


OBITUARY 


C. B.. Ryan, retired passenger traffic 
manager of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., died May 21. 
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Racor Quality and Racor Engineering Ingenuity 


REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS + PROVIDE MAXIMUM SAFETY + SPEED TRAINS ON THEIR WAY 


Speeding tonnage!! Incredible battering impact!! Routine 
punishment taken by Special Track Construction — yearly — 
daily — Yes, hourly. 


Here in RACOR Manganese Steel Crossings, you will find 
That quality of metal, That production ingenuity, That superior 
design from years of research — which mean added 
safety, lower maintenance costs and a higher efficiency 

in speeding your trains on their way. 


Pioneers in the development and manufacture of 
DEPTH HARDENED CROSSINGS SAMSON SWITCH POINTS 
AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS MANGANESE STEEL GUARD RAILS 
REVERSIBLE MANGANESE STEEL CROSSINGS VERTICAL SWITCH RODS 


A PRODUCT OF . 
1X World's most complete line of Track Specialties BRAKE SHOE RESEARCH 
“Use RACOR Special Trackwork where stress and wear are greatest" 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
ONLY RAMAPO HAS PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST TO EXPEDITE AMERICA'S RAILROAD NEEDS 


| Brake Shoe | 


Wi 




















Region, road and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany ........... 1947 

. 1946 
a Boston & Maine ............ 1947 
1946 

N. Y., New H. & Hartf*..... 1947 

1946 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson ......... tad 
Del., Lack. & Western....... 1947 
1946 
Na nee eee rare 1947 
1946 
Grand Trunk Western....... 1947 
1946 
Ee a eee tae 1947 
1946 
ee Co ae 1947 
1946 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1947 
1946 
Pere Marquette ............. 1947 
1946 
Pitts. & Lake Erie .......... 1947 
1946 
Se re 1947 
1946 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 1947 
1946 
Central of New Jersey*...... 1947 
1946 
Central of Pennsylvania ..... 1947 
1946 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1947 
1946 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1947 
1946 
OS UNS eee 1947 
1946 
Pennsylvania System ........ 1947 
1946 
RINNE. «sini Cis ce wise aa oe 1947 
1946 





Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio.......... Sot 
Norfolk & Western.......... 1947 
1946 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 1947 
1946 
Central of Georgia* ......... 1947 
1946 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 1947 
1946 
Nilieoie Central ............: 1947 
1946 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 1947 
1946 
Seaboard Air Lines ......... 1947 
1946 
PR. Ses oke ans kabokmage 1947 
1946 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western*..... 4d 
6 
Chicago Great Western ...... 4a 
94 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. ..1947 
1946 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & wee 
4 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range ices 
Greet Sleithora:............-. 1947 
: 1946 
Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M. .1947 
1946 
Northern Pacific ............ 1947 
1946 
Central , Western Region: 
MeN e shG wana Soxsete 1947 


1946 
Atch., Te. . S. Fe ~~ 1947 
G.C.&S.F.& P.&S.F -) .1946 
Chi. Burl. . Quincy ireoskes 1947 
1946 
ct; Shock I. & Pac.* . ..... 2... 1947 
1946 
Denver & R. G. Wn.* ...... 1947 
1946 
Southern Pacific Company... .1947 
1946 
Wanton Patifice ..........03.. 1947 
1946 

Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1947 
1946 
Missouri Pacific® ........... 1947 
1946 
Temes & Pacific ........0020. 1947 
1946 
St. Louis-San Francisco...... 1947 
; 1946 
St. Louis-San Fran. & —_— 
St. Louis Southw. Lines* ....1947 
1946 
Texas & New Orleans........ 1947 
1946 


* Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Miles of 
road 
operated 


Train- 
miles 


139,072 
146,637 
303,536 
311,001 
348,006 
370,036 


268,141 


624, 693 


1,929,500 
1,891,410 


490, 5637 
1,189,380 
1,064,898 

765,155 

713,949 


1,018,832 
1,110,655 


1, 913, 420 
980,983 


827,461 
160,123 


2,291,923 
474,651 


830,181 


Locomotive-miles 
A 





oe 
Principal 
an 
helper ight 
154,366 23,646 
164,183 23,389 
313,781 12,290 
328,656 17,546 
477,046 40,629 
536, 771 37, 808 
323,720 34,014 
345,430 35,765 
346,229 38,459 
320,220 38,628 
770,326 62,019 
748,494 61,745 
276,781 2,458 
246,116 1,578 
307,741 49,493 
306,533 45,23 
3,243,577 228,661 
3,436,277 232,095 
653,452 9,067 
598,827 8,730 
430,598 9,812 
366,673 9,532 
92,505 58 
80,649 97 
631,146 14,754 
645, 513 15, 514 
2,414,498 282,282 
2,356,234 267,641 
»890 16,625 
191,230 42,863 
93,157 20,779 
177,584 3,689 
177,148 4,486 
124,971 3,908 
101,303 3,201 
30,237 14,825 
34,329 16,158 
4,250,127 590,627 
4,336,254 588,929 
15,027 61,500 
541,765 60, 936 
1,299,940 68,929 
1,161,314 57,731 
828,311 61,538 
769, 245 64,416 
1,033,037 16,178 
1,127,297 16,104 
291,212 5,522 
293,138 5,588 
302,638 3,233 
394,474 1,727 
1,458,613 52,325 
1,425,547 52,127 
1,613,151 46,751 
1,539,948 43,417 
920,036 13,395 
917,487 16,478 
1,895,303 33,866 
1 943, 587 33,516 
1,024,464 33,990 
1,064,168 25,811 
255,809 13,778 
267,856 12,201 
1,418,169 58,593 
1,461,768 65,182 
230,907 14,043 
240,136 15,967 
29,697 537 
27,457 369 
972,914 39,842 
1,083,039 52,684 
53,577 852 
436,720 9,297 
853,719 58,167 
884, 912 64, 128 
160,132 333 
223,896 516 
2,597,034 117,829 
2,452,272 126,051 
»388,934 53,565 
1,449,517 54,822 
»208,371 17,643 
1,214,229 20,409 
354,262 43,992 
311,442 42,161 
2,138,688 374,843 
2,034,887 331,590 
2,411,427 184,896 
2,387,629 145,855 
483,725 10,275 
478,325 9322 
1,516,677 38,368 
1,405,609 38,490 
45,375 6,666 
308,605 5,394 
927,303 10,702 
985,023 12,775 
28,534 23 
34,683 oe 
344,101 4,560 
287,568 3,948 
898,383 14,880 
832,499 18, "030 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 





Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
cn a i — ~~, 
"Loaded Per gr : Net- 4 “ Serviceable o 
thoue cent excl. locos. rev. an —_——. er cent 
Sais loaded &tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored 3.0. ~B.O. 
3,073 63.7 194,074 76,986 65 Ee 23 26.1 
3,267 68.6 201,138 85,971 69 < 15 17.9 
11,139 72.0 682,644 298,897 103 19 20 14.1 
11,606 71:6 718,524 321,832 119 a 13 9.8 
12,908 74.0 744,427 333,648 194 5 46 18.4 
13, 584 72.1 790, 577 347, 375 200 28 53 19.5 
11,614 69.8 818,251 440,781 120 37 35 18.2 
11,818 66.3 865,693 462,378 116 58 27 13.4 
12,431 71.4 804,403 370,000 115 13 46 26.4 
11,962 71.3 766,611 356,546 125 33 15 8.7 
33,852 69.7 2,155,226 938,396 270 31 87 22.4 
31,844 63.8 2,123,991 897,211 269 49 68 17.6 
8,673 72.8 529,832 236,705 70 es 7 9.1 
7,059 71.5 438,536 197,904 62 ee 12 16.2 
12,117 69.6 810,880 393,597 112 10 41 25.1 
11,642 65.5 812,224 392,079 114 29 26 15.4 
111,161 64.2 7,614,457 3,537,235 1,064 6 328 23.5 
110,415 62.4 7,714,512 3,548,134 1,091 15 306 A 
24,526 68.1 1,591,10 710,601 142 ae 17 10.7 
21,978 67.1 1,401,765 604,758 152 15 22 11.6 
12,914 64.4 877,374 390,946 137 fe 21 13.3 
10,982 65.6 756,225 355,573 124 8 30 18.5 
3,243 60.8 274,227 152,941 29 ne 15 34.1 
3,203 57.2 284,507 157,581 32 3 14 28.6 
22,287 73.7 1,384,875 631,464 163 3 40 19.4 
20, "065 70.8 1, 341, 939 601, "872 160 13 35 16.8 
63,377 65.3 4,535,848 2,242,823 846 2 313 27.0 
62,509 63.6 4,488,880 2,192,491 844 25 298 25.5 
2,831 66.7 203,729 105,861 44 ar 27 38.0 
5,646 65.4 413,181 219,805 108 Ne 46 29.9 
2,948 67.8 216,180 117,227 50 1 11 177 
4,992 72.5 328,845 166,968 57 - 18 + 24.0 
4,767. 70.8 319,712 158,502 58 1 21 26.3 
3,495 65.5 272,264 145,685 58 Y- 5 7.9 
2,693 66.6 199,505 105,391 43 4 28 37.3 
353 59.5 23,888 10,407 35 Ne 5 12.5 
404 57.6 28,347 12,270 49 3 5.8 
137,541 66.7 9:625,671 4,735,636 1,981 3 278 12.3 
133,116 61.6 9,610,360 4,501,215 1,882 29 280 12.8 
15,573 65.9 1,194,967 659,06 246 23 40 12.9 
15, "740 64.2 1,228,147 670,806 261 3 59 18.3 
2,800 56.6 4,580,160 2,632,703 496 Pe 41 7.6 
ett 94 4,149,792 2,392,924 461 4 74 13.7 
33,371 58.4 2,941,652 1,620,321 273 21 20 6.4 
31,890 58.4 2,772,329 1, 504, 932 245 60 22 6.7 
25,748 66.7 1,701,983 786,203 390 14 41 9.2 
27,051 62.5 1,810,708 783,018 394 6 29 6.8 
7,092 73.7 465,806 220,778 95 1 9 8.6 
7,223 74.7 450,093 213,283 97 ane 6 5.8 
10,892 75.2 693,379 335,273 112 10 9 6.9 
10,719 71.1 706,540 335,817 102 3 14 11.8 
52,312 68.3 3,903,005 1,693,794 586 1 89 132 
50,164 64.2 3,476,617 1,631,907 612 18 78 11.0 
36,698 65.4 2,603,878 1,358,349 400 7 80 16.4 
36,204 62.8 2,613,108 1,335,363 386 18 a7 16.0 
24,447 70.9 1,611,038 746,116 290 ae 53 15.5 
25,154 66.4 1,646,801 698,745 280 es 53 159 
44,701 70.2 2,745,979 1, 297, 995 593 9 93 13.4 
44 "406 70.4 2 774, 194 1 275, 133 583 12 134 18.4 
30,167 70.3° 2,016,899 905,010 369 4 135 26.6 
30,190 65.4 2,052,474 950,985 381 7 132 25.4 
7,914 72.2 16,769 240,854 64 ee 16 20.0 
8,164 70.7 528,091 233,000 68 vs 14 17.1 
43,336 70.5 2,868,456 1,378,026 482 23 105 17.2 
44,404 66.5 2,998,379 1,397,406 511 22 78 12.8 
5,487 70.6 70,845 174,455 81 Fe 33 28.9 
5,594 66.7 389,455 174,631 86 i 34 28.3 
508 60.3 34,883 16,988 20 19 18 31.6 
427 55.2 29,791 13,404 24 9 28 45.9 
33,339 71.6 2,197,222 1,034,533 S07 46 82 16.9 
33,924 60.2 2,445,188 1,034,616 381 24 73 15.3 
11,472 63.7 79,670 354,287 122 = 26 17.6 
11,060 67.3 731,157 341,853 127 A. 9 6.6 
30,288 75.0 1,888,128 1,023,750 362 16 69 15.4 
27, 035 66.0 1; 916, 835 912,430 376 11 61 13.6 
5,165 70.4 335,435 165,291 74 1 ee - 
4,992 69.2 325,112 163,347 83 3 10 =: 10.4 
88,866 69.0 5,754,250 2,399,454 663 159 154 15.8 
80,872 67.7 5,303,206 2,233,342 750 63 182 18.3 
49,530 64.1 3,518,042 1,635,952 448 17 86 15.6 
48,956 61.3 3,470,962 1,554,213 472 ee 83 15.0 
37,661 66.9 2,484,953 1,108,446 317 5 88 21.5 
36,114 65.4 2,365,108 1,020,496 359 oe 99 21.6 
10,202 73.3 698,864 357,089 131 39 38 18.3 
625 72.9 559,990 271,246 116 16 41 23.7 
78,104 71.0 5,040,800 2,171,494 742 12 215 22.2 
70,161 68.7 4,551,265 1,923,664 700 "ie 194 21.7 
84,284 69.9 5,776,357 2,663,346 703 60 113 12.9 
76, 898 64.0 5,221,752 2,255,210 653 145 129 13.9 
13,720 67.3 889,305 396,062 114 du 53 31.7 
12,362 69.7 769,647 341,498 113 20 35 20.8 
48,572 66.5 3,292,173 1,475,728 421 6 57 11.8 
45,375 64.3 3,052,494 1,314,820 400 an 98 19.7 
11,763 69.1 757,00 310,501 109 27 17 at: 
695 63.3 652,707 250,992 105 43 13 8.1 
21,809 68.1 1,453,661 661,079 286 19 23 7.0 
22,547 67.8 1,485,407 676,894 317 2 27 7.8 
551 70.4 35,585 14,925 10 Sis 2 16.7 
606 66.4 38,070 15,300 7 aN 2 22.2 
14,180 80.8 803,482 359,168 85 7 18 16.4 
11,892 81.8 643,548 287,675 83 32 28 19.6 
24,843 75.0 1,555,201 693,554 210 - 38 15.3 
23,448 74.3 1,453,062 645,762 228 6 47 16.7 
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Region, road and year 
New: England Region: 


Boston & Albany ....5..... 1947 
i947 
ee a. oa ee 
Boston i td 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf*..... 1947 
1946 
jreat Lakes Region: 
“Delaware Ge HIUGGOR. 5 55. oss 50 1947 
: 1947 
as k. & Western....... 
Del., Lack. & 1346 
MEY onccich oes Seis ok we ei e 1346 
k Western....... 
Grand Trun 1946 
i eee Scan eee se oe 
Lehigh Valley 1940 
Ne CONIFE  3.o50565:.5 
New York Cen : 1946 
Ci & Sted, 2.0% 
New York, 1946 
M OOD sno ee ee wee ns 
Pere Marquette 1944 
ite; & Lake Erté... .250:-005 
Pitts. & Lake 1946 
iL, i an aire aA rR Se peed 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 1947 
©1947 
tral of Ne ersey*...... 
Central o w J y 1946 
tral of Pennsylvania ..... 4 
Central of Pennsy pred 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1947 
1946 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1947 
1946 
Ugo” 7 eee ace ee 1947 
1946 
Pennsylvania System ........ 1947 
1946 
PINE ova us cece sce wear cs 1947 
1946 
Pocahontas Region: | 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 1947 
1946 
Norfolk & Western.......... 1947 
1946 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 1947 
. 1946 
Central of Georgia* ......... 1947 
1946 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 1947 
1946 
Piiaaie CORUERL, o5c iie.cieis 2 sik 1947 
1946 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 1947 
1946 
Seaboard Air Lines ......... 1947 
1946 
EINEEED 5.55 so acoso -ers' essays 8 areers 1947 
1946 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western*..... ad 


Chicago Great Western ...... ood 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. ..1947 
1946 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & ~~ 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range rbd 
Great Northern ............. 1947 
1946 
Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M. .1947 
1946 


Northern Pacific ............ 1947 


1 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1947 
G.C.& S.F. & P.&S. F.) .1946 
Chi. Burl. & Quincy......... 1947 


1946 
Chis Rack Pc Paes ccs 66s 1947 
1946 
Denver & R. G. Wn.* ...... 1947 
1946 
Southern Pacific Company... .1947 
: 1946 
Union: Pace: 2.65.65 ciwees 1947 
1946 

Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1947 
1946 
Missouri Paciiie® .........3% 1947 
1946 
DORGO PAGING 5.5.66 oss oe 1947 
: 1946 
St. Louis-San Francisco...... 1947 


46 
St. Louis-San Fran. & a 
4 
St. Louis Southw. Lines* ae 
Texas & New Orleans........ 1947 


* Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Freight cars on line 
A= 





13,748 


52,954 
47,837 


16,401 
15,318 


21,004 
19,622 


86,071 
85,141 


49,128 
52,161 
34,239 
37,759 


45,939 
51,264 


31, 
35,476 


61,343 
57,729 


19,240 
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WN Ros 
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PPE NNNNENNE ee 
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Items for the Month of February 1947 Compared with February 1946 

G.t.m. per G.t.m. per 
—, train-hr. 
excl.locos. excl.locos. 


and 


tenders 


28,748 
29,736 
31,406 
29,956 
35,650 


48,926 
45,098 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Net 
miles daily 
ton-mi. 
per 
day road-mi. inc. loco. 


17,346 
17,603 















Financial News 
(Continued from page 1145) 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
Board Meetings in Different Cities —Fol- 
lowing a plan begun in April, this road’s 
board of directors will hold several of its 
regular monthly sessions in different cities 
along the line. J. W. Barriger, president, 
said this procedure will permit inspection 
of the railroad en route and enable the 
directors to become better acquainted with 
the communities which the company 
serves. The board’s May meeting was held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., and the June meeting 
will be held at LaFayette, Ind. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—An- 
nual Report.—Operating revenues of this 
road last year amounted to $195,925,665, 
compared with $242,542,797 in 1945. Oper- 
ating expenses were $139,250,671, compared 
with $174,150,921. Fixed charges were 
$6,110,327, compared with $8,267,574. Net 
income was $23,102,774, compared with 
$27,405,399. Current assets at the end of 
the year were $79,442,385, compared with 
$93,210,077. Current liabilities were $42,- 
264,926, compared with $57,413,334. Long 
term debt was $183,559,933, compared with 
$192,785,664. 


Cuicaco Great WeEsTERN.—New Direc- 
tors —Robert A. Gardner, a partner in the 
investment firm of Mitchell, Hutchins & 
Co., at Chicago, and William G. Parrott, 
coal executive of Pittsburg, Kan., were 
elected directors of this road last week. 
They succeed Charles A. Morehead, who 
has retired, and Robert W. Schupp, who 

died several months ago. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—New Di- 
rector —Walter Geist, president of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
was elected a director of this road at the 
annual meeting, replacing William T. 
Faricy, formerly vice-president and general 
counsel, who is now president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. This was 
the last annual meeting under the pro- 
visions of the voting trust agreement, 
which terminated on May 26. On and after 
that date, outstanding voting trust cer- 
tificates are exchangeable for certificates 
of the company’s capital stock. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO- PERE MARQUETTE. 
—Merger—Everything possible will be 
done to complete the merger of the Pere 
Marquette into the Chesapeake & Ohio on 
June 5, according to Robert J. Bowman, 
president of both roads. Because the record 
date for the payment of the July 1 divi- 
dend on the C. & O. common stock is 
June 6, Pere Marquette stockholders 
would then, after the exchange of their 
shares, be entitled to the dividend. Counsel 
for both roads have completed all work 
preparatory to making the merger effective 
and all that remains to be done is the 
signing and filing of the necessary legal 
instruments with the various regulatory 
agencies, Mr. Bowman said. 


Cotorapo & Wyominc.—Stock.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
10,000 shares of capital stock, par value 
$100 per share, in exchange for $1,000,000 
of 4 per cent bonds, due March 1, 1953. 
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Des Moines & CentRAL Iowa.—Reor- 
ganization Expenses.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved $500 per month as the maximum 
compensation to be paid to A. A. McLaugh- 
lin, as trustee, and R. J. Bannister, as coun- 
sel for the trustee, in connection with the 
reorganization of this road. The compen- 
sation has been approved by the federal 
court. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Re- 
organization Expenses.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
modified its order of July 17, 1941, to ap- 
prove an additional $5,000 as reasonable 
compensation to be paid to H. Allyn Hicks, 
Jr., as successor trustee of the property of 
the Denver & Salt Lake Western Railroad, 
secondary debtor in this road’s reorganiza- 
tion procedings. The commission’s July 17, 
1941, order had approved $125 monthly as 
maximum reasonable compensation for Mr. 
Hicks. 


GREEN Bay & WEsTERN.—New Direc- 
tor.—Colonel Walton W. Cox (retired), 
has been elected a director of this road 
to succeed the late Richard B. Winslow. 


MANISTEE & NoRTHEASTERN.—T rackage 
Rights.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to acquire trackage rights over 1,266 ft. of 
the Pere Marquette in Manistee, Mich., 
coincident with its abandonment of 1,087 
ft. of its main line in Manistee. 


MERIDIAN & BiGBEE River.—Plan of Re- 
organization.—This road has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission its plan 
of reorganization, now pending before the 
Federal court. 


Macon, Dustin & SAVANNAH.—Bonds. 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied a petition by A. J. 
Fleischmann, Jr., Paul Fleischmann and 
A. J. Fleischmann for reconsideration, re- 
argument and rehearing in proceeding in 
which the commission, authorized this 
road to extend to January 1, 1972, the date 
of maturity of $1,733,000 of first mortgage 
40-year 5 per cent gold bonds. The rail- 
road and the Seaboard Air Line, support- 
ing intervenor, had requested that the peti- 
tion be denied. 


New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp. 
—Equipment Trust Certificates—Trustees 
of this road have petitioned the federal 
district court at New Haven, Conn., for 
authority to issue $5,955,000 of equipment 
trust certificates, subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval, to finance 
the purchase of 90 of the 180 passenger 
cars which the New Haven has had on 
order since January, 1946. According to 
the petition, the 90 cars will include 73 
coaches, 10 diners, 5 grill cars and 2 
tavern - observation - lounge cars and will 
cost an estimated $7,443,750. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Reorganization Expenses.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved $10,000 as the limit of final al- 
lowance to be paid Root, Ballantine, Har- 
for the debtor’s trustee in connection with 
the reorganization proceedings of this road. 











The fee covers the period from July 9, 
lan, Bushby & Palmer, as special counsel 
1945, to December 31, 1946, inclusive. 


NorFotK & WESTERN.—Stock Split.— 
The stockholders of this road, at their 
annual meeting on May 8, authorized four- 
for-one splits in the preferred and com. 
mon stocks. The splits will not become 
effective until about September 3, 1947, 


Smoky MountTain.—Reorganization 
Trustee.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ratified the court 
appointment of Frank Maloney as trustee of 
this road in its reorganization proceedings. 
Mr. Maloney was appointed trustee by the 
District Court of the United States for 


the Eastern District of Tennessee on April . 


18. 


St. Lours SoUTHWESTERN.—T ermination 
of Reorganization.—Federal Judge George 
H. Moore, at St. Louis, Mo., last week 
authorized Berryman Henwood, trustee 
of the Cotton Belt, to proceed with plans 
to end the road’s reorganization. Declaring 
that the railroad was able to meet its obli- 
gations as they mature, Mr. Henwood and 
the debtor corporation recently petitioned 
the court for discharge from reorganiza- 
tion proceedings (see Railway Age of May 
10, page 961). Judge Moore has directed 
Mr. Henwood to petition dismissal of the 
reorganization plan now in litigation and 
to file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a plan whereby the company 
will resume operation of its property. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to issue $22,500,000 
of San Francisco Terminal Series A first 
mortgage bonds, the proceeds of which 
will be applied toward the redemption of 
$24,767,600 of outstanding San Francisco 
Terminal first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, 
due April 1, 1950. The new issue will be 
dated June 1 and will mature June 1, 1975. 
The report also approves a selling price 
of 99.30 with a 334 per cent interest rate, 
the bid of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and associ- 
ates, on which basis the average annual 
cost will be approximately 3.41 per cent. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 27 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 42.24 41.74 66.96 
Average price of 20 re re- 
sentative railway bonds.. 85.72 85.58 100.63 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—ordinary, $3.50; 6% 
participating pfd., $3. ™ — payable June 26 to 
holders of record May 

Bangor & Aveteieek, oes. 00 pfd., $1.25, quar- 
terly, payable July 1 to holders of record june 5 

Chesapeake & Ohio. —75¢, quarterly, payabk 
July 1 to holders of record June 6. 

I — .—50¢, payable July 18 to holders of record 
une 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—7% guaranteed, 80¢, quar- 
terly, payable June 10 to holders of record 
May 31. 

Joliet & Chicago.—Stamped common (accum.), 
pba ‘ payable June 5 to holders of record 

ay 31. 

Nobile & Birmingham.—4% pfd., $2.00, semi- 
annually, payable July 1 to holders of record 
May 31. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—6% _ 
(accum.), $1.50, payable July 1 to holders ; 
record June 6. 

Texas & Pacific. 7 00, payable June 30 to 
holders of record June 13. 

Union Pacific.—$1.50, earthy, payable July 
1 to holders of record June 2 A 
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MODERN CAR CONSTRUCTION ~. 
DEMANDS ALLOY STEELS ‘:¥;. 


96, = ane ge, 
Higher speed, greater safety, and thrilling new luxury in traveling 
experience . . . all are being attained by railroads and car builders 
in their postwar construction programs. The easier riding qualities 
and savings in space and weight featured in passenger car design 
demand the increased strength, greater safety, and all-weather , oe Pe 
reliability of alloy steels. ‘Ss ct By \ ox 





The extremely high strength-weight ratios and the proven de- ‘fir- 4, 
pendability of Vanadium Steels make them ideal for stress-carry- “Wy 

ing parts, light-weight weldments, and frame and spring construc- “*. ; 
| tion—to meet these new-day passenger car design requirements. 


Detailed information and specifications covering many applica- 
tions of Vanadium Steels for railroad needs are available in our 
Technical Literature. Copies will be supplied promptly on request. Noa ©) 
In addition, our metallurgical staff, working in close cooperation 
with both the railroads and equipment builders, stands ready to 
show you how alloy steels do the job better in modern car as well as 
locomotive construction. 












FERRO ALLOYS 
AND METALS 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y¥.¢ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND ¢- PITTSBURGH 








a day in the life of a General 


























It starts the day by hauling a branch 


line passenger train into the terminal. 








The first run completed, it is 


ready fora busy day inthe yard. 
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Plenty of power and rapid acceleration make 


quick work of shunting cars and making up trains. 








BALDWIN 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 








It transfers a long string of freight cars into the terminal 





eet and is then ready for its evening passenger run. 























These new but proved-in-practice safety goggles offer 
clear wide-angle vision, safety, lightweight comfort 
and handsome design combined. They are favored by 


many because they may be worn either with personal 
glasses or without. The plastic lenses are easily 
replaceable; frames follow forehead and facial contours 


faithfully. Eyecups provide eye security with adequate 
ventilation to minimize fogging from lenses. The 
bridge will accommodate any nose with comfort. 


s 
Plastic Go les Clear or green acetate frames and lenses. No. 600 AO 
Panoram Plastic Safety Goggles provide ideal 
protection against hazards met with in babbitting, 
W | TH P f PL A C FA K LE chipping, grinding, hand tool and machine work, 
riveting, rail and rivet cutting and spike driving. 
Send to your nearest AO Representative for 


LE N § E S descriptive bulletin. 
Safety American & Optical 


Division COMPANY F 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS e BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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